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Pastor Angelicus 
1939—1958 


“fTYNHE word ‘pastoral’ expresses admirably the extraordinary 
radiation of the teaching of Pius XII as well as its richness, 
its variety, its matching the occasion, its literary freshness 

but above all its charity.” The truth of Archbishop Montini’s 

words becomes manifest when one recalls how nearly the late 

Holy Father during his long reign affected the lives of all the faithful. 

Not alone the beloved voice day after day encouraging and blessing 

in audience so many of his children—and so many who were not 

of the faith, but the great acts by which in a troubled age he led 
his flock further into the treasures of grace, the Eucharist and the 
liturgy. 

How near and loved that presence was to the Irish nation was 
revealed on three historic occasions which those who lived them 
will not soon forget—the Definition of the Dogma of the Assumption 
in 1950, the first celebration of the restored Easter liturgy in 1956 
and the death of the Holy Father. 


“The Pope is never tired. 

The Pope never rests. 

The Pope must work until his death 

And then he passes his work to the next Pope, 
Who must also work to the very end.” 


These noble and moving words of Pius XII are both epitaph 
and history. When these lines are read there will have flashed 
from Rome the great news “Habemus Papam.” Another will 
have been chosen to take up the burden of Christ’s Vicar, to love 
men to the very end. 

It is a time for rejoicing and a time too for prayer for the one 
on whom falls the task of “‘servant of the servants of God.” 

May Almighty God grant to him, in the words of the Mass for 
the Election of a Pope, “that he may teach holy living to Thy 
people and pour upon the hearts of Thy faithful the odour of 
spiritual fragrance.”’ 


THE EDITOR 


a 


Instruction on Music and Liturgy’ 


FERDINANDO ANTONELLI 


N the issue of the ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS 19/22 September there 

is published an Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 

on Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy. This Instruction was 
drawn up by direction of the Holy Father and its contents were 
approved “‘speciali modo” by him. It takes its place in the long 
series of bold measures taken by Pius XII for the renewal of 
liturgical life in the Church; among these we may recall the intro- 
duction into liturgical usage of the new version of the Psalter, the 
liturgical reform of the ceremonies of Holy Week, the reform of 
the laws governing the Eucharistic fast and the introduction of 


evening Masses. 
1. Origin and character of the Instruction 


But these measures were not occasional in character: they find 
their place, directly or indirectly, in the all-embracing plan traced 
with master hand by the Holy Father in his monumental Encyclical 
“Mediator Dei” of 20 November 1947, and in the other great 
Encyclical ‘‘Musicae Sacrae Disciplina’’ of 25 December 1955, 
which treated of the vital place of sacred music in the liturgical life. 
The former has been justly described as the Magna Charta of the 
whole liturgical movement, giving to it a new impetus by fixing 
its limits and indicating the direction it should take; the latter, 
taking as its point of departure such previous Pontifical documents 
as the Motu Proprio of Pius X “Tra le sollecitudini” (22 November 
1903) and the Apostolic Constitution of Pius XI “‘Divini Cultus” 
(20 December 1928), was a re-assessment in one organic scheme 
of the whole complex material of sacred music and liturgical chant. 
This it adapted to the actual exigencies of the art of sacred music 
and to the pastoral demands of the sacred liturgy. 

And now, at the direction of the Holy Father, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, having considered the continually increasing 
development of the Liturgical Movement in every country since 
the publication of these two solemn Pontifical documents, has 
prepared a specific Instruction with a view to ensuring that the 
principles enunciated in these Encyclicals may be brought into 


1. This article was published in L’oSsSsERVATORE ROMANO of 2 October. The 
translation, from the Italian, is by Father Patrick J. Muldoon. 
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effective practice and uniformity achieved throughout the world. 
The urgent need of bringing about this substantial uniformity 


_of practice has been underlined by the multiplication in recent 


years of what are called Diocesan Directories, set up for the 
specific purpose of regulating the active participation of the faithful 
in the holy Mass. This development was indeed suggested by 
“Mediator Dei” (ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS, 39/1947/561-62), and 
these Directories have proved of very great value; but, when 
allowance is made for local usages and customs, there is sometimes 
evident, even in matters of a general nature, a lack of that uniformity 
which is desiderated by all. Here and there, moreover, are to be 
found exaggerations and indiscretions springing from an uninformed 
zal and from a want of deep-felt dependence on and submission to 
the hicrarchy in all that pertains to divine worship—qualities 
inculcated by the Code of Canon Law and more than once referred 
to by the same Holy Father. 

All these factors explain the origin and general character of the 
present Instruction. But, let it be stated at once, the Instruction is 
not intended to act as a cataract to the liturgical movement; it is 
meant rather to afford it the prctection of a dike so that, resting 
on the foundation of the great principles laid down by the Holy 
See, the saving stream may really bring to all the faithful the living 
waters of the Saviour by means of an increasingly active and 
understanding participation in the liturgical life of the Church. 

It would be a very useful achievement to make a detailed analysis 
of the 118 sections, or articles, of which the Instruction consists, 
but we are compelled by considerations of space to limit ourselves 
toa summary account. Leaving then to others the task of a searching 
examination, we propose to give here a general idea of this Instruc- 


tion with some special attention to points of greater practical 


interest. 
2. Notions and General Principles 


Following the introduction, in which the origin of the document 
is explained, the Instruction is divided into three chapters. These, 
however, are not all of equal importance: the first two are extremely 
brief, but the last is elaborated at some length. 

Chapter I: General Notions (nn. 1-10) contains a series of 
definitions by means of which it is possible to dispel the not incon- 
siderable confusion that exists even in the writings of those who 
treat of the subject—a confusion caused by the very fact that some 
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of the terms have not a precise, well-defined meaning. Thus, in the 
very first section of the Instruction, we find clearly set forth what 
is meant by a “liturgical act” and by a “pious exercise”’. ‘‘Liturgical 
acts”, we read in the Instruction, ‘‘are those sacred actions which, 
by the institution of Jesus Christ or the Church and in their name, 
are performed by persons deputed for this purpose and according 
to the liturgical books approved by the Holy See, in order to 
render due worship to God, the Saints and Beati; the other sacred 
actions which are performed whether in church or outside it, in 
the presence of the priest or under his presidency, are called pious 
exercises”. This distinction is of great importance because, while 
liturgical acts must be performed according to the explicit directions 
of the liturgical books, a greater liberty of action—subject, of 
course, to the control of ordinary ecclesiastical authority—is 
permitted in the performance of pious exercises. 

The second section is important, too. It asserts the principle 
that the Mass is always an act of public worship and that, as a 
consequence, the expression “‘private Mass” is to be avoided, in 
order to prevent misunderstanding. In the third section it is specified 
that there are two kinds of Mass: sung Mass and low Mass. Sung 
Mass is called Solemn if it is celebrated with the assistance of 
sacred ministers; otherwise, it is called simply a Missa Cantata. 
Finally, in sections 4-10 there is given a definition of various terms 
relating to sacred music: Gregorian Chant, sacred polyphony, 
modern sacred music, sacred music for the organ, popular religious 
chant, religious music. 

After dealing with General Notions in the first chapter, the 
Instruction goes on to treat, in Chapter II, of General Principles; 
that is, its introduces the legislative section (nn. 11-21) containing 
some principles of a general kind, which it will suffice merely to 
indicate. Firstly, it is affirmed that the Instruction is valid in law 
for all the rites of the Latin Church (n. 11); then it is stated that 
“liturgical acts” are subject exclusively to (the prescriptions of) the 
liturgical books approved by the Holy See, while “‘pious exercises” 
are regulated according to local customs approved by the ordinary 
competent ecclesiastical authority (n. 12). There follow certain 
general principles governing the use of the Latin language, which 
is prescribed as a general rule for liturgical acts; for pious exercises, 
on the other hand, the use of the vernacular is also admitted 
(nn. 13-15). And, finally, general principles are laid down con- 
cerning the use of the principal types of sacred music (nn. 16-21). 
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3. Special Principles 


The third chapter, which is entitled: Special Norms, is by far 
the greatest in extent (nn. 22-118). It constitutes the bulk of the 
document and contains special principles that deal with the chief 
liturgical acts in which the use of sacred music is involved, with the 
liturgical books of chant, with the use of musical instruments and 
bells, with persons who have any part in sacred music as well as 
in the liturgy, and with the necessary formation in both spheres of 
the whole Christian people—clergy, religious and faithful. This 
catalogue of the titles of this chapter will suffice to give an idea of 
the extent of the contents and of its theoretical and practical value: 
theoretical, because in each title there are stated, first of all, certain 
general doctrinal principles, and practical, because from these 
principles an immediate transition is made to the positive norms 
which constitute their general application. 

The first section of this third chapter treats of the various 
liturgical acts in which music or sacred chant plays a part, and it 
naturally deals first of all with the Mass. According to the line of 
development noted above, it first proposes some general fundamen- 
tal principles concerning the participation of the faithful in the 
Mass (nn. 22-23) and, with these as foundation, fixes then the 
particular norms for this participation both in sung Mass (nn. 24-27) 
and in low Mass (nn. 28-34). 

Since this question of the participation of the faithful in the 
Mass is one of great general interest, it will be useful to examine 
it more closely and see what new elements the Instruction contains. 
We can state at once that these are not numerous; the document is 
concerned rather to treat of precise and particularised norms for 
the regulation of a subject so important, and to dispel the many 
uncertainties that exist in practice and that are found also in the 


Diocesan Directories. 


(a) Participation of the faithful in sung Mass 

We begin with sung Mass, whether it be solemn—that which we 
generally call in terzo—or simply cantata. Sung Mass is undoubtedly 
the most noble form of the celebration of the Eucharist, the form, 
therefore, which is most suitable for feastdays. In fact, at least in 
the larger churches but often also in the rural churches, the principal 
festive Mass, at least on the greater feasts, is the Missa Cantata. 
This is an excellent thing: but is it not well-known that at these 
Masses the general body of faithful are in fact obliged to hold 
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their peace, because that part of the chant which was originally 
discharged by the community of the faithful has in the course of 
the centuries been completely taken over by the Schola Cantorum? 
Now the Instruction recommends, in n. 24, the arrangement by 
which all the faithful can have some part, even of the chanting, in 
the solemn Mass or Missa Cantata; and in nn. 25-27 concrete 
principles are established with this in view. When account is taken 
of the greater or lesser preparation of the faithful, three different 
stages of possible participation are distinguished. 

The first and most elementary stage, and one which can be 
easily achieved anywhere, consists in the chanting of those very 
brief phrases which, in the dialogue between the celebrant and 
congregation, represent the responses of the faithful to the priest. 
These may be reduced to the following: Amen; Et cum spiritu tuo; 
Gloria tibi, Domine at the beginning of the chanting of the Gospel; 
Habemus ad Dominum; Dignum et justum est in the introduction 
to the Preface; Sed libera nos a malo at the end of the Pater Noster 
and Deo Gratias after the Ite missa est. Let it not be said that this 
is impossible. Experience has shown that, by commencing with a 
chosen group of young people, the mass of the people can in a short 
time reach the stage of chanting with sufficient accuracy these brief 
phrases—phrases to which their ear has already become attuned. 

The second stage (higher, no doubt, and less easily achieved) is 
arrived at when, over and above the liturgical responses mentioned, 
the congregation of the faithful chants also the parts of the Ordinary 
of the Mass, namely: the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus-Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei. The Instruction insists, fittingly enough, that all the 
faithful should through gradual preparation be enabled to chant 
these parts in some one of the simpler Gregorian modes. And it 
goes on to remark that if, for example, the faithful in a parish are 
not yet able to chant the more difficult parts such as the Gloria 
and Credo, there is no reason why these should not be sung by the 
Schola Cantorum and the simpler pieces such as the Kyrie, Sanctus- 
Benedictus and Agnus Dei sung by all the faithful. Finally, the 
Instruction expresses the wish and makes the recommendation that 
all the faithful throughout the world should acquire the facility of 
singing one Mass in Gregorian chant. To this end it recommends 
that everywhere the following simple modes should be taught: the 
Kyrie, Sanctus-Benedictus and Agnus Dei according to mode XVI 
of the Roman Gradual, i.e., the mode of ferial Masses throughout 
the year; but the Gloria and the Ite missa est—Deo Gratias according 
to mode XV, i.e., from the Mass of simple feasts ; and Credo n. 1 or n. 3. 
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Someone may say that this ideal is utopian; and it is a matter for 
regret that such an objection should be made. When one recalls 
that liturgical chant, in its simplest form, on the part of the faithful 
constituted an element of the first importance in all liturgical 
assemblies until the end of the apostolic age; when one thinks of 
the power of collective liturgical chant to arouse in everyone the 
deepest religious sentiments and to make us share in the community 
prayer of praise to God, one cannot but deplore the situation that 
has been created over the centuries in so great a part of the Catholic 
world, namely, that even on festive days the Mass is either a simple 
low Mass, as is the case in many rural parishes or, if it be sung, is 
executed by the Schola Cantorum, while the faithful must needs 
remain silent. Anyone who had the good fortune to assist, for 
example, at the Solemn Pontifical Mass at the close of the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress in Barcelona in 1952, where an 
immense throng of one hundred thousand people sang—‘‘cor unum 
et anima una’’—a very simple Mass in Gregorian chant, will retain 
a lasting impression of the singing. A thunder of faith and piety 
swept through the immense throng and one was moved almost to 
tears. The Masses in Gregorian chant proposed by the Instruction 
for all the faithful are quite simple. If in every parish an effort was 
made firstly to form a select group of children or youths of Catholic 
Action and if they were taught to sing this Mass every Sunday 
for some months, within one year the greater part of the con- 
gregation would be able to sing it, too. Think what results this 
achievement would have in Lourdes this year, for example, or in 
Rome on the numerous occasions when faithful from all parts of 
the world assemble there, if all these people could participate in 
the Mass by singing the same melodies and thus expressing, in 
festive accord, their common piety and faith. 

Finally, still dealing with the participation of the faithful in sung 
Mass, the Instruction speaks of a third stage, namely, that in which 
the congregation, in addition to singing the parts we have mentioned, 
can sing also the parts of the Proper of the Mass such as the Jntroit, 
the Gradual, the Offertory and the Communion. This third stage 
cannot be aspired to by the great mass of the people; but it can 
well be achieved in seminaries and religious communities. 


(6) Participation of the faithful in Low Mass 

Having dealt with the principles governing sung Mass the 
Instruction passes on to the norms for low Mass (nn. 28-34). This 
part of the Instruction deserves particular attention, since low 
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Mass is in practice the most common form not only on week-days 
but also on festive days, at least in many churches. 

Three ways of participation are distinguished in ascending order 
of importance. The first. (n. 29) is that by which each person 
endeavours to take part either internally by following with his mind 
the principal parts of the holy sacrifice or externally by rising, 
kneeling and sitting as approved local customs indicate. This 
participation by the faithful is rendered even more fruitful by the 
use of missals, the widespread use of which is encouraging and 
strongly to be recommended. 

The second method of participation (n. 30) is that in which the 
faithful, in accordance with varying local customs, recite certain 
prayers in common in the course of the Mass or sing, even in the 
vernacular, various hymns at different parts of the Mass. 

Lastly, the third method (n. 31) is that of the so-called “‘Dialogue 
Mass”. Having regard to the importance of this method of par. 
ticipating in the Mass and to the fact that all the Diocesan Directories 
give it great attention, but often according to varying principles, 
the Instruction has addressed itself to the task of laying down 
certain specific norms. It will be observed first of all that the 
Instruction has avoided the expression ‘‘dialogue” Mass. The term} 
is scarcely a happy one since in this Mass the faithful, in addition 
to making the responses to the priest, as in a dialogue, may also 
recite with him various important parts such as the Gloria and 
Credo. However that may be, the Instruction distinguishes four 
different stages of participation by the faithful in this kind of Mass. 

The first stage is that in which the congregation limit themselves 
to the simpler liturgical responses, such as: Amen; Et cum spiritu 
tuo; Deo gratias; Gloria tibi, Domine; Laus tibi, Christe; Habemus 
ad Dominum; Dignum et justum est; Sed libera nos a malo. This 
stage is already widely practised and could readily be introduced 
even into small churches. 

The second stage embraces in addition the parts which the 
acolyte or server must speak: the verses of the psalm Judica at the 
beginning of the Mass, the Confiteor, the parts of the Kyrie, the 
Suscipiat etc. This stage, too, could with a little preparation be 
achieved with a certain amount of ease. 

The third stage is attained when the congregation, in addition to 
reciting these parts, recites with the priest (in Latin, it must be 
understood) the parts of the Ordinary of the Mass: Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus-Benedictus, Agnus Dei. This would represent the full 
participation desired. 
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The fourth and final stage can be achieved only in seminaries, 
religious communities and specially prepared associations: it 
implies also the recitation of the Proprium Missae, i.e., the Introit, 
Gradual, Offertory and Communion. 

After giving these norms, the Instruction deals with another 
important point, namely, the recital by the faithful of the Pater 
Noster in the Mass. Its presence after the Canon and before the 
Communion is certainly of very ancient date, as is the role fittingly 
attributed to it of being a preparation for Communion. In different 
Diocesan Directories there has been introduced the practice of the 
faithful reciting the Pater Noster in Latin or in the vernacular. 
But now n. 32 of the Instruction removes any possibility of doubt 
and directs: ‘In low Masses the whole Pater Noster, being an 
ancient prayer adopted as a preparation for Communion, may be 
recited by the faithful, but only in the Latin language, and with 
the addition by all of the word Amen, all recitation in the vernacular 
being excluded’’. The recitation by the faithful of the Pater Noster 
in Latin was already introduced in the liturgical reform of Holy 
Week for the function on Holy Saturday, and it has been observed 
that, where pastors have endeavoured to prepare the people care- 
fully, this recitation has not encountered any difficulty. We should 
note that now the recital by the faithful of the Pater Noster is 
simply permitted—it is not obligatory—in low Masses only. Before 
the practice is introduced it is necessary that the faithful should 
be adequately prepared so that the Lord’s Prayer may be spoken 
correctly, in order and with devotion. 

Finally it is well to note that, both in low Masses and in sung 
Masses, if Communion is distributed, the communicants may 
recite with the priest the triple Domine, non sum dignus; and, in low 
Masses, they may recite the Confiteor also (n. 31b and 27c). 


4. Various dispositions, the ‘‘commentator’’, the liturgical 
formation of the faithful 


Having treated at some length the norms governing the par- 
ticipation of the faithful in the Mass, we shall merely indicate some 
of the paragraphs that follow, such as those on conventual Masses 
or Masses in choro (nn. 35-38), on the Divine Office (nn. 40-46), 
on Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament (n. 47), on the use of 
various kinds of sacred music (nn. 48-55), the books of liturgical 
chant (nn. 55-69), the use of musical instruments in liturgical 
functions (n. 60), the organ (nn. 61-67), instrumental sacred music 
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(nn. 68-69), automatic musical instruments (nn. 70-73), the use in 
sacred functions of radiophonic equipment, television and photo- 
graphy (with many specific cautions, limitations and prohibitions), 
the times during which the organ and other musical instruments 
are forbidden (nn. 80-85) and, lastly, on bells (nn. 86-92). 

The penultimate section treats of the different persons who have 
a part in the sacred music and the sacred liturgy, of the character 
and formation they ought to have, and of the recompense that 
is owed to them whenever they cannot offer their service—and this 
is something to be desired—for the love of God and in a spirit of 
religious devotion (nn. 93-103). Among the persons who have a 
part in the sacred functions, there is one to whom reference must 
be made: the commentator. This is the first appearance of the 
commentator in a Pontifical document, although mention is made 
of him now in all the Diocesan Directories. He is the person, 
generally a priest, who in the course of liturgical functions, especially 
if these be complicated, helps the faithful to follow the sacred action 
by pointing out how it develops and by outlining its principal parts. 
The term ‘‘commentator” is not, indeed, the most felicitous because 
it suggests the idea of an extended commentary, whereas it is the 
function of the commentator to give brief, unobtrusive comments. 
However, since the term has already made its way into use, the 
Instruction accepts it and gives it a precise meaning. The services 
of a commentator can be of great use, but it can also give rise to 
abuse. If the commentator, for example, allows himself to indulge 
in long explanations and reflections and (what is worse still) if he 
continues his commentary while the priest is occupied with such 
important parts as the Prayers, the Preface or the Canon, it is clear 
that the intervention of a commentator, far from assisting the 
faithful to participate, is rather an obstacle to them. It was, then, 
necessary to regulate his role; and this has been done in n. 96, 
where it is important to note the provision laid down in paragraph 
(c): “The explanations and comments to be made by the commenta- 
tor should be prepared in writing, should be few and restrained, 
should be delivered at the appropriate times and in a moderate 
voice and should never clash with the prayers of the priest; in a 
word, they should be so disposed as to constitute not a hindrance 
but a help to the devotion of the faithful”. If all these cautions 
are observed in practice, there is no doubt that the service of the 
commentator can give greater depth and understanding to the 
participation of the faithful and can, moreover, indirectly become 
for them a school of liturgical formation. 
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The last part of the Instruction (n.. 104-118), if put into practice, 
is destined in time to elevate everywhere the level of the liturgical 
life of the whole Christian people. It treats of the liturgical for- 
mation which ought to begin at the end of childhood in the family 
circle, which ought to develop in the elementary and intermediate 
schools, and which ought to attain to a higher level in the higher 
colleges. It deals then with formation in sacred chant and sacred 
liturgy in the seminaries and religious houses, and in the schools 
and colleges that are under the direction of ecclesiastical authority. 
Finally, it discusses public and private institutes for training in 
sacred music, as well as diocesan commissions for sacred music, 


art and liturgy. 
* * ¥* 


The account we have given is no more than a summary of the 
tich material of this Instruction. Every zealous pastor, and especially 
all those who have at heart the renewal of sacred chant and liturgy, 
will make it their duty to study with attention this important 
document, to assimilate its spirit and its practical and pastoral 
approach, and then to make their own contribution towards 
making it effective. 

If this ideal is achieved, the genuine liturgical movement will 
receive a new impetus, certain less praiseworthy tendencies will be 
climinated and all the faithful—and this is the most important 
result—will be brought ever closer to the fountains of grace which 
the liturgy reveals, while the liturgy itself will become again for the 
people what it has been for centuries, the great school of super- 
natural life and holiness. 

FERDINANDO ANTONELLI 


Rome 
Close one eye 


Religious illiteracy was bad enough when practically nobody 
was literate anyway. But what we have now is stranger and more 
dangerous. To be secularly literate and religiously illiterate produces 
an unbalance within the man. He finds himself with two eyes 
which do not focus—a strong eye which sees life as the world sees 
it, a weak eye which sees life as Faith declares it to be. The temptation 
is overwhelming to close one eye, the weak eye naturally. 

—FRANK SHEED, Address to the Lay Apostolate Congress, Rome, 

1957. 
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Priestly Vocations in Ireland 


JEREMIAH NEWMAN 


T is indeed a privilege for me to have been asked to address this 

Conference! on Priestly Vocations in Europe. It is especially so 

because of the fact that the Conference is being held in the 
Schottenstift, founded in Vienna by Irish missionaries some eight 
hundred years ago. Although for this reason I am glad to be here, 
we would all be happier if this Conference were unnecessary. 
Unfortunately it is only too necessary in face of the acute shortage 
of priests which has overcome certain areas of Europe. My country 
is luckily in the position of being numbered amongst those countries 
that have sufficient priests. You know, however, that it was not 
always so, that the Catholic people of Ireland suffered centuries of 
persecution, long years during which priests were in short supply, 
hunted as criminals, with a price on their heads. I would like to 
think that my presence here, as representative of the present-day 
Catholicism of Ireland, may be a source of hope and confidence 
in the future for those of you who come from countries which 
need this. 

It has been suggested to me that I should speak on the subject 
of the missionary duty of a country that is rich in priests. My 
country is rightly listed in this category. The statistical supplement 
to this paper gives you an idea of the great numbers of priestly 
vocations which she produces. It shows too the great extent of her 
overseas missionary work, both in lands in which the Church is 
fully established and in those that are still under the jurisdiction of 
Propaganda. I feel, however, that some of you are of the opinion 
that there is much more which Ireland could do. Indeed I have no 
doubt that some of you are hoping for a return of Irish priests to 
the continent. For my part, I believe that the first duty of a country 
rich in vocations is to explain to others how she manages to secure 
them. We know well that the ultimate reason is grace. But there 
are a whole host of human factors—such as social and economic— 
that play the important role of nature helping grace. The study of 
these constitutes the contemporary science of Religious Sociology, 
of which the Sociology of Vocations is a part. I have been invited 
here in the capacity of a sociologist and it is on the Sociology of 
Vocations that I propose to speak. The time allotted for my paper 


1. Paper read at the First International Conference on Priestly Vocations in 
Europe, Vienna, 10-12 October 1958. 
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is brief, so I shall have to be very summary in the exposition of 
my points. 

The human reasons for the wealth of priestly vocations in Ireland 
are many, but they can be grouped under certain broad headings. 
First of all must be listed the influence of the very healthy Catholic 
family life which is characteristic of the vast majority of Irish homes. 
Closely allied to this is the general system of education which by 
and large is permeated by a Catholic outlook. This is especially 
true of the primary and secondary grades. The system of primary 
sshools for our Catholic people, though financed mainly by the 
State, is under clerical management. In addition, the training of 
teachers for these schools is entirely under the control of the Church. 
All this means that not only is religion taught in the primary 
schools, but that it is competently taught and taught as part of the 
general curriculum. The effect of this on securing vocations must 
be very great. 

Great too is the effect of the respected place which the clergy, 
secular and regular, have occupied in Irish life for well over a 
century. This in turn is to be attributed to many factors. For 
centuries religion and patriotism went hand in hand in Ireland; the 
priests were leaders of the people in many national movements; 
they helped their country rise from political and social depression. 
The memory of this is still fresh in Irish minds and accords the 
priest a high place in the public estimation. One result of this is 
that the priests are supported, and generously so, by the voluntary 
financial contributions of the people. And by reason of the absence 
of any subsidy from the State, the clergy are in no danger of being 
regarded as public officials. 

With this goes an appreciation of the Irish priest as a man of 
culture. For decades he has been in the forefront of cultural 
development—intellectual, athletic and the like. This is true of 
the secular as well as of the regular clergy, with obvious con- 
sequences in the matter of recruitment. As far as the diocesan 
clergy are concerned, this is due, almost entirely, to the National 
Seminary at Maynooth, at once a Pontifical University and a 
College of the National University of Ireland. Maynooth’s tradition 
of leadership in and high standard of ecclesiastical scholarship has 
reflected credit on the thousands of Irish secular priests who have 
been educated there during the past one hundred and fifty years. 

Yet though well equipped intellectually, the Irish priest, and more 
especially the diocesan priest, is not given to cultural snobbery. 
Indeed, if anything, he tends to conceal his learning and to con- 
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centrate on taking part in the everyday life of the people. No 
over-conspicuous by reason of his dress, he mixes well and engage 
in all lawful activities. In short, while he is known by the peopk 
to be a well educated as well as a spiritual man, he tends to ag 
and to be prized by them as a manly friend and fellow citizen 
rather than as a scholar. 

One sometimes meets with criticism of this veiling of scholarship 
by the Irish clergy and American clergy of Irish extraction.? It js 
sometimes said that they would do betier to be more intellectual 
after the manner, I expect, of their colleagues in France. But it i 
difficult, if not impossible, to establish this thesis. On a recent visi 
to America I examined the file on Vocations in the News Servic: 
Office of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. I came across 
an interesting release for 18 May 1925, concerning the subject of 
vocations in France. It dealt with an interview given to M. Jean 
Laporte by Mgr. Baudrillart, rector of the Institut Catholique 
Mgr. Baudrillart had pointed out that at that time, in France, 
there was a scarcity of vocations for the diocesan clergy. Th 
religious orders, especially the Dominicans and Jesuits, wer 
attracting many. It was suggested that the main reason for this 
was that the peasant classes were less inclined to allow their sons 
to enter the priesthood, owing to the precarious economic condition 
of many of the secular clergy after the separation of Church and 
State. Mgr. Baudrillart, however, had welcomed the fact that mor 
vocations were coming from the bourgeoisie, on the grounds tha 
priests from this class possessed a higher general culture, with 
better results for ecclesiastical scholarship. Just look, he concluded, 
at the books which are being produced. Now undoubtedly th 
whole Church has reason to be grateful to France for the richnes 
and extent of her theological and philosophical writing. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to note what the Abbé Boulard recommends, 
in his Problémes missionnaires de la France rurale, as regards the 
training of future priests for the country. Seminary authorities 
he says, should seek to produce physically robust priests by 
habituating seminarians to long walks, etc.® 

Such advice would sound very hollow in Ireland, as it has been 
in practice in our seminaries from their foundation. I must here 


2. I am thinking, in particular, of the paper by Mgr. John Tracy Ellis, 
“American Catholics and the Intellectual Life’ (rHouGHT, Autumn 1955) and 
Father Denis Meehan’s “Essay in Self Criticism’ (THE FURROW, April 1957). 

3. F. Boulard, Problémes missionnaires de la France rurale, Vol. Il, Pati 


1945, pp. 83-86. 
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describe another characteristic of the Irish system, which is con- 
siderably different from what prevails over wide areas of the 
continent. There are no minor seminaries in Ireland, of the kind 
that are found in most continental dioceses. It is not our custom 
in Ireland to set apart students for the priesthood at an early age, 
put them into soutanes and bring them up in the protected atmos- 
phere of exclusively clerical surroundings. It is true that each 
diocese has its minor seminary. But this is simply a residential 
secondary school or college, staffed wholly or partly by priests, 
from which students for the diocese are chosen yearly to go to the 
major seminary. Students who attend such colleges are not 
“predestined” for the priesthood; many who enter have no explicit 
intention of becoming priests and follow secular pursuits when they 
leave. While there they wear secular garb and are encouraged to 
take part in a wide variety of athletic activities. It is these colleges 
which continue to supply our stream of vocations. And it is the 
manly spirit which they inculcate into their students that these 
carry into the major seminaries and, ultimately into the priesthood. 
Those who enter secular professions have a personal and friendly 
relationship with priests whom they knew as former school com- 
panions, which is yet another reason for the happy relations 
obtaining between clergy and laity. 

I feel that this system has much to recommend it and would like 
to see it a subject for your deliberation. I am continually finding 
evidence in support of such arrangements. During the past summer 
I had the good fortune to be able to attend a Seminar on the 
Sociology of Vocations, held by the Vocation Institute of Notre 
Dame University in the United States. In an important paper, the 
well-known sociologist Father Joseph Fichter, S.J. discussed the 
question as to what is the most fruitful source of vocations to the 
priesthood in America. His survey showed that, before they went 
on to be priests, the vast majority of American seminarians had 
been fond of athletics and had participated in all the normal 
activities of American youngsters. It showed too that although only 
30 per cent of American Catholic boys attend Catholic High Schools, 
these schools contribute 60 per cent of all vocations. In other words, 
according to Father Fichter, the best material in America for 
vocation to the priesthood is the ordinary Catholic teenager. And 
such is to be found in the Catholic High Schools rather than in 
the minor seminaries, from which the rate of defection is abnormally 
high. 

I should say, of course, that not everybody who attended the 
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Vocation Institute was disposed to agree with Father Fichter’s 
opinion. Still his views interested me because of the fact that the 
Irish diocesan colleges resemble Catholic High Schools more than 
they do minor seminaries of the traditional kind. No pressure of 
any kind as regards the priesthood is exercised on their students, 
who in addition spend long vacations at home with their families. 
This system seems to be gaining support in many places. Last year, 
while on a holiday in France, I came on a copy of the vocation 
magazine of the diocese of Beauvais.* The issue in question con- 
tained a discussion on the opinions of parents on the minor 
seminary, submitted at the bishops’ request to the French hierarchy. 
One mother is recorded as replying as follows: “If I had a son who 
wished to become a priest, I would not direct him into a minor 
seminary. Too many children sent to the minor seminary are 
turned from their vocation, being forced against their will to 
practise too many exercises which weaken them. There is inevitably 
some pressure on the child, whereas a vocation ought to be an 
entirely personal and interior pull. If one of my sons desired to be 
a priest, I would be very happy, but I would wish that he study in 
a college, before entering the major seminary. In this way I would 
know whether his vocation was a real one and would have no fear 
that one day he would renounce it and leave the seminary. A child 
of eleven or twelve years cannot know what he wants”. The 
magazine gives extended comment on this attitude which, it has to 
admit, is quite common among many parents. It seeks to correct 
it by repeating papal directives on the necessity of minor seminaries 
and by seeking to remove certain misconceptions on which the 
attitude in question might be based. As an outsider, I could not 
help feeling that a more open mind on possible changes would be 
desirable. For I knew how fruitful in vocations were the diocesan 
colleges of Ireland, which are by no means minor seminaries of 
the “classical type’. It is possible, of course, that such a system 
may not be suitable everywhere; a certain homogeneity of Catholic 
life and religious practice may well be necessary in order that it be 
successful. Be this as it may, where it is feasible, the system seems 
to be fruitful in vocations. 

This leads me to speak of our problems as regards vocations, 
potential problems, fortunately, rather than actual ones. The Irish 
scene is changing in many respects, in a way that could eventually 
have adverse effects on the number of vocations. For one thing, 
now that the country has attained political independence, religion 

4. L’APPEL, Oeuvre desVocations du Diocése de Beauvais, 3e Trimestre, 1957.. 
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and patriotism are not as closely allied as they were before. There 
isalso the fact of a gradually improving economic system, bringing 
new careers and greater opportunity of suitable employment. Side 
by side whith this, there is a growing urbanisation, as a result of 
an industrial policy that has somewhat neglected the rural areas. 
These changes, I feel, could lead to a diminution in the number of 
vocations. 

In the past most of our vocations came from the rural areas. At 
present the position continues to be much the same, though the 
tligious orders secure a considerable number of vocations in the 
cities in which their houses are located. The secular clergy, on the 
whole, is drawn from the countryside. At the moment roughly 
§0 per cent of students at the National Seminary are sons of farmers, 
while nearly 70 per cent come from rural areas. Indeed there is a 
certain unbalance in the structure of the personnel of the secular 
clergy as a result of this. Many professional and the bigger business 
people tend to send their sons to rather expensive non-diocesan 
colleges run by religious, with the result that, apart from a few 
dioceses in which such colleges are lacking, most diocesan clergy 
come from certain rural classes. This is a situation in which some 
change might be desirable. More important, however, is the supply 
of priests, irrespective of what class they come from, and it is 
open to question whether urbanisation will have a_ beneficial 
influence on it. 

This question is disputed the Catholic world over. A 1953 survey, 
of over 6,000 students in ninety-four major seminaries, conducted 
by the Gaspar Mission Society in America, showed that three- 
fourths of vocations to the priesthood there come from cities of 
more than 10,000 in population.5 But one cannot conclude from 
this that urban areas are in general more fruitful in vocations than 
are rural. Indeed the opposite idea suggests itself when one remem- 
bers the fact that 80 per cent of American Catholics live in cities, 
plus the fact that for the past twenty years the numbers of American 
clergy are increasing at a much slower rate than is the Catholic 
population. On the other hand, a 1955 Swiss survey, of over 600 
priests and students, sponsored by the Pedagogical Institute of the 
University of Fribourg,’ has shown that most vocations to the 
priesthood come from moderately well-to-do, middle class families, 
ofa kind that are found in great numbers in cities. If this be so, one 
might feel happy about a growing urbanisation as regards its 


5. NCWC News Service Release, 20 April 1953. 
6. NCWC News Service Release, 4 July 1955. 
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possible effects on the supply of vocations. But here again one 
must take another consideration into account. It is that most 
vocations come from the larger families. The average in Switzerland 
is 6.4 children per family, while a survey of the 1958 ordination 
class in Maryknoll, New York, shows that of this year’s class of 
forty-eight, the average student comes from a family of five children 
and a large percentage from families of nine and ten.’ Now most 
city families everywhere tend to be much smaller in size than this, | 
which brings us back again to the possible adverse effects of 
urbanisation. For this reason, the continued decay of the rural 
areas of Ireland should cause worry as regards the supply of | 
vocations in the future. 
Indeed some people may sce reasons for worry even at present. 
While some Irish dioceses have found it necessary to limit the 
number of their students for the priesthood, certain other dioceses 
are short of native vocations. One possible cause of this may bea 
financial one. Our secular priesthood is almost unique in that, in 
the case of over 90 per cent of its members, the financial burden of 
their general, philosophical and theological education is very 
largely borne by their parents. A recent survey among nearly 500 
Maynooth students shows that the present average cost borne by 
his parents of a student’s formation at this major seminary is in 
the region of £900. The rest is contributed in the form of a subsidy 
by the bishop. This system is clearly a good one in certain respects. 
It means that the students come from the better-class families 
and at the same time lessens the expenses of the dioceses. But it 
also means serious financial difficulties for many parents and, in 
addition, may deter certain worthy candidates.§ The costs too are 
continually rising. This, coupled with the fact that middle class city 
families are finding it increasingly difficult to make ends meet, is 
still another reason for worrying about the effects of urbanisation. 
But the dangers are as yet fortunately largely potential. Ireland 
is still a country that is rich in vocations and one that sends hundreds 
of priests yearly to other areas. Because of this, the question will be 
asked and must be faced, namely, whether there is yet more which 
she can do to help those places that are short of priests. In par- 
ticular, is there any possibility of her sending priests to Europe? 
Is she in a position to co-operate with the proposed “‘three nation 
plan” (for Holland, Belgium and Ireland), which this Conference 
7. NCWC News Service Release, 28 April 1958. 
8. Cf. G. Montague, “The Position Today” (as regards vocations in Ireland), 
in THE FURROW, November 1952. 
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| hopes to discuss, towards procuring priests for those European 


countries that are short of them? 

It must be remembered that Ireland is already doing immense 
overseas mission work, immense in relation to her population and 
economic resources. It is important to realise that, in addition to 
her pagan mission enterprises, Ireland has no less than six major 


' seminaries devoted to the education of priests for English-speaking 


countries abroad. She has priests in all corners of the earth and 
every year we have many calls from areas in which they are working 
for more and still more Irish priests. Secondly, if she did have 
priests to spare, it might be urged that she should send them to 
England, to work amongst the Irish emigrants there, whose ranks 
are swelling at the rate of 40,000 a year. Yet somehow or other 
I feel that something additional could be achieved. The stream of 
Irish priests to England is fairly adequate, in view, particularly, of 
the rather high proportion of priests to Catholic people that already 
obtains in that country, and even allowing for the fact that the 
Catholic population there is very scattered. It might be possible, 
however, to recruit a large number of priests from our domestic 
clergy for service temporarily in non-English-speaking areas. 
Precisely this suggestion was made some years ago by a writer in 
the review CHRIST UNTERWEGS.® In his opinion there are a number 
of Western European countries which could afford to release many 
priests on such a lend-lease scheme. 

Not everyone will agree with this suggestion. As far as Ireland 
is concerned, it will be urged by some that we need what priests 
we have if the vigour of the Church is to be preserved at home. 
As one Irish writer has put it, the visitor to Ireland “‘should be made 
to understand that the proliferation of Roman collars and nuns’ 
bonnets is what he should expect to find in an essentially Catholic 
population, particularly in one that is endeavouring to do a number 
of important things simultaneously, to catch up on the past by 
giving themselves the basic things they were so long deprived of— 
decent churches, hospitals and schools, to deal with the problems 
of this age which demand such things as retreat houses, centres for 
sociological education, workers’ colleges, and clubs of all sorts’”’.!° 
Taking the country as a whole, it will be said that the present 
number of our priests is necessary in order to meet our own needs. 
On the other hand, there will be a divergence of opinion as to what 


9. E. Scheter, “Catholicism in South America: Its Prospects”, in CHRIST 
UNTERWEGS, October 1954. 
10. L. O Broin, “Ireland’s Missionary Work’’, in THE MONTH, March 1957. 
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constitutes, or should constitute, “true need’. There are some who 
feel that it is not necessary to have special chaplains for convents 
that are in close proximity to churches. Some are also of the opinion 
that an entirely clerical staff is not necessary in non-theological 
colleges. 

Apart altogether from such considerations, it would seem that 
at least some Irish dioceses are more than adequately supplied with 
priests. A 1950 survey showed that the number of priests per 
10,000 of the Catholic population varied from 25.7 and 21.3 in 
some dioceses to 11.3 and 10 in others.1! Yet the geographical 
circumstances, etc., did not vary greatly as between the different 
areas, as neither, it is to be hoped, did the standard of religious 
practice. There is the fact too that while the population of the 
country has been in gradual decline, the total number of domestic 
clergy continues to rise rather steeply. Of course one must be 
careful to avoid exaggeration. Ireland is by no means outstandingly 
unusual in the number of her priests. In fact in France, which is 
supposed to be short of priests, there are nearly as many priests 
per head of the total population as there are per head of the Catholic 
population of Ireland.!” 

Personally, however, I adopt the view that Ireland could lend a 
very substantial number of her present domestic clerical personnel. 
Who should go and where are separate questions. The claim of 
South America at present is recognised by all as most pressing. 
And it does seem that the first to go should be members of the 
regular clergy, who were not ordained solely to serve the needs 
of Irish dioceses. It is simply staggering to think that between 

- 1920 and 1956 the number of regular clergy in the country has 
increased by almost 1,000. At worst this has led in some places 
to duplication of effort and “competitive religion”; at best it has 
meant that some priests have not enough work to do. And it should 
also be remembered that it is possible for a brand of anti-clericalism 
to appear, based on nothing more than the fact that the clergy 
appear too numerous. Perhaps the present Conference will lead to 
an agreement among religious superiors whereby some of the 
regular clergy at present stationed in Ireland will be mobilised for 


work abroad. 
JEREMIAH NEWMAN 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


11. Cf. T. J. Kiernan, “A Study of Catholic Ecclesiastical and Religious 
Statistics”, in THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, October 1950. 

12. Cf. K. Smith, S.J., “Priests and People in Ireland”, in THE FURROW, 
March 1958. 
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STATISTICS ON PRIESTLY VOCATIONS IN IRELAND 
(With Particular Reference to Overseas Missions) 


A. Priests and People in Ireland (Statistics from IRISH CATHOLIC 


DIRECTORY). 
1. Total Catholic population of all Ireland: 3,257,400. 


2. Total number of priests in Ireland (1956): 5,489. 
3. Proportion of priests to people: 1 priest for every 593 
Catholics. 
4. Numbers of diocesan clergy and religious in Ireland: 
1920 1940 1950 1956 
Diocesan ... 3081 3354 3563 3772 
Religious ie 754 1024 1481 1717 


. General Indications of Vocation (priestly) Trend in Ireland. 


1. Diocesan Clergy ordained—Totals for decades and averages. 


per annum: 
1920-30 1931-40 1941-50 

Total ... ae 926 957 857 

Average per a. © 92 95 85 


2. Priests ordained in Ireland for English-speaking areas— 
U.S.A., England, etc. (Statistics from IRISH CATHOLIC 


DIRECTORY): 
1921-30 1931-40 1941-50 
Total ... sie 797 835 874 
Average per a. 79 83 87 


3. Departures (for the first time) of Irish priests to territories 
under Propaganda (Statistics from PAGAN MISSIONS): 
1935 1950 1956 
66 185 161 


4. Total number of ordinations to the priesthood in Ireland 
during the year 1957 (Statistics from IRISH CATHOLIC 
DIRECTORY): 334. 


5. Number of seminarians per 100,000 Catholics (Statistics 
from HERDERKORRESPONDENZ, May 1955): 
Germany 14 Holland 18 Italy 20 
France 22 U.S.A. 26 Ireland 75 


6. Percentage of those who persevere to ordination (figures 
supplied by the proper authorities): 60%. With some 
Orders the figure is higher, being based on the novitiate. 
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C. General Statistics for Irish Overseas Mission Work. 
1. It is impossible to get complete statistics. The number of 


Irish priests working abroad is unknown. We have as yet 
no Central Bureau of Ecclesiastical Statistics in Ireland: 
In addition, there are the added difficulties that some Irish 
priests working abroad are listed only according to the 
Diocese or Province of the Order to which they belong, 
while no figures are available for those Societies which 
have no foundations in Ireland but which recruit men 
there for their missions. 


2. Non-Pagan Missions: 


(a) Ireland’s missionary activities began amongst non-pagan, 
and English-speaking, peoples. For over a century, six 
major seminaries here have turned out a constant stream 
of diocesan priests for these areas. Example: St. Patrick’s 
College, Carlow, which, between 1920-1956 sent out 
priests as follows: 

U.S.A. 334 Gt. Britain 274 Australia 131 
N. Zealand S. Africa 10 France 2 
(b) Total number of priests ordained in Ireland for English- 
speaking areas, such as U.S.A., England, etc., between 
1911-1950. (Statistics from IRISH CATHOLIC DIRECTORY): 

2506. 


3. Pagan Missions: 


(a) At the beginning of the century Ireland’s missionary 
efforts amongst pagan peoples were carried on mainly by 
the Irish Provinces of the Society of African Missions 
and the Holy Ghost Fathers. At present these societies 
have respectively about 400 and 600 priests in the 
mission field. 

(b) Two new Societies for missionary priests have been 


founded since 1918: priests 
St. Columban’s Foreign Mission Society (1918) 700 
St. Patrick’s Foreign Mission Society (1932) 180 


(c) Other Orders have smaller numbers cf priests on the 
missions. 
(d) Total number of Irish priests in territory under Pro- 
paganda, excluding the Philippine Islands and English- 
speaking areas like Australia, etc. (Statistics from 
CATHOLIC MISSIONS :) 

1931 1939 1955 

385 627 2162 
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4, Total number of Irish priests working overseas. The figure 
quoted by WORLDMISSION is one priest on the missions for 
every priest at home. This would make the number about 
5,000. 

D. Cost of educating students for the priesthood in Irish Religious 

Houses and Seminaries, during philosophy and theology courses. 

(Figures supplied by the proper authorities): 


Capuchins £1,000 for entire course (figures for some years 
ago). 

Oblates £1,500. 

Passionists £250 per annum (no separate accounts kept for 
students). 


Redemptorists £150 per annum. 
St. Patrick’s Foreign Mission Society—£98 per annum (no 
separate accounts kept for students). 

St. Columban’s Foreign Mission Society—£150 per annum. 

Maynooth College—£150 per annum. This figure does not 
include the cost of books, clothes, travel 
and the many other necessary personal 
expenses of every student. According to a 
recent survey, about £900, on the average, 
is contributed by his parents towards the 
total cost of a student’s education while in 
Maynooth College. 

Note: In the compilation of these statistics I have been greatly 
helped by Very Rev. T. Connolly, Superior, and Rev. Joseph 
McGlade, both of Saint Columban’s Foreign Mission 
Society. 

—JEREMIAH NEWMAN, 


A duty of the laity 


It is also the duty of the laity to inform the hierarchy and express 
their opinion with complete sincerity, without altering facts which 
might be painful or seeking to mask an opinion for fear it might 
not be well received. Among the offerings which good subjects 
make to those over them, truth should not be lacking, and there 
should be no admixture of flattery, that poisonous plant under 
whose shade traitors hide and fools give themselves airs of 
importance. 

—ALFREDO LOPEZ, Address to the Lay Apostolate Congress, Rome, 

1957. 


The Layman in the Church 


DANIEL DUFFY 


pac are Angry Young Men in Ireland." It is not an alarming 
symptom. In fact, it is not a new phenomenon at all; it is just 
a new name. But it has a special connotation. It does not 
apply to every kind of discontent, from the adolescent with his 
growing pains and his terrible sophistication to the soi-disan 
patriot with his guns and his uncontrollable fervour. It connotes a 
special kind of temper, one that is eager and enthusiastic and 
unsatisfied ; it does not betoken a love of novelty for novelty’s sake, 
but rather a conscientious striving after better things and a feeling 
of being thwarted by the timorous, the inert and the safe men of 
the status quo. It is primarily an intellectual anger. When it gives up 
the struggle it degenerates into cynicism; but while it strives and 
strains and refuses to be discouraged it is precious beyond words. 
In spite of the irritations it may cause, indeed because of the 
ferment and the heart-searching which arise from it, the anger of 
which we speak is a wholesome passion. In the eyes of the dis- 
cerning man it is “akin to hope ... it arouses nature to meet the 
arduous situation . . . it acts as the defender of the good, a cham- 
pion to overcome enemies. As it seeks to redress evil it contains an 
element of justice’’.? It can take heart from the warning of Cardinal 
D’Alton: “We cannot be content with the old-fashioned methods 
which were adequate for the needs of former generations”’.* It can 
take inspiration and encouragement from the memorable words of 
Pius XII: ‘“‘We love our times despite their danger and their anguish. 
We love them precisely because of that danger, and because of the 
difficult tasks which the age imposes on us’’.* Even if the danger 
and the anguish in Ireland are not of comparable dimensions with 
what obtains in other parts of the world we are still obliged by the 
“bond of charity” to have compassion for our more afflicted 
brethren and for our much-tried common Father. Moreover, as we 
shall see, we are not without our own share of difficult tasks, 


1. Cf. M. P. Fogarty, “Ireland’s Angry Young Men’, in COMMONWEAL, 
24 January 1958. 

2. Garrett Pierse, Virtues and Vices, p. 19. 

3. The Lay Apostolate, p. 18. 

4. Ibid., p. 15. 
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religious, social and economic, which challenge us both as Christians 
and as citizens in the creation of an acceptable way of life. “It is 
well known that the normal growth and increase of religious life 
presuppose a certain measure of healthy social and economic 
conditions’”’.5 When we speak of the layman and the Church we do 
not confine ourselves to a narrow consideration of his piety as if 
his religious life were bounded by his morning and evening prayers 
and his weekly presence at Sunday Mass. The Church, says Pius XII, 
“not only inspires piety but also answers all questions of life”. We 
must consider him in his fullness as a man and a son of God with a 
“double mission”’ to fulfil, ‘each part of it indispensable”’,’ the 
one temporal, the other eternal. 

What, then, are the Angry Young Men angry about? Before 
answering that question, in the inadequate and partial way possible 
within our limits, let us say why we ask it at all and what use we 
will make of the answer. We ask it in order to know the truth, 
coloured, maybe, by enthusiasm; in order to know against what 
background we study our principles and endeavour to apply them, 
“Concrete Christianity, rooted in history and set in society, will 
not always nor everywhere have the same appearance”’.® Concrete 
Christianity, for us, is the Church in the milieu of our day and our 
country, with its inheritance of loyalty and respect, with its tradition 
of Mass attendance at home and, of recent years, a falling-away 
(to a disturbing extent) abroad; its missionary zeal, its liturgical 
shyness, its depth, its shallowness, its fervour, its lukewarmness. It 
is so good; yet it could be so much better. It has such potentialities 
for greatness in God’s service that it would be tragic to let it settle 
into mediocrity. When we seek information from the Angry Young 
Men we do so because we respect their anxiety and their good 
faith, and, above all, because we know that they will respond most 
readily to the call for deeper loyalty and more dedicated service in 
the lay apostolate. While we hesitate to subscribe to the flattering 
opinion of Monsignor Forrestal that Ireland seems to be the only 
country now capable of producing an army of Christian apostles, 
we can agree that the vitality and energy is available here when the 
cause is clearly announced.® 


5. Pius XII, Address to Italian Catholic Action, 1951. 

6. CATHOLIC MIND, Jan.-Feb. 1958, p. 90. 

7. Mgr. Suenens, The Gospel to Every Creature, p. 28. 

8. Mgr. Philips, The Role of the Laity in the Church, p. 85. 
9. THE FURROW, August 1956. 
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Shortcomings in religious formation 


General Body of Faithful. The most serious weakness imputed to 
the Catholic layman is ignorance. This would be an offensive 
description were it not due to sins of omission on the part of the 
clergy and of the laity themselves. The great bulk of the population 
whose formal education finishes at fourteen cannot be held account- 
able for their rudimentary grasp of dogmatic and moral truth. At 
the national school they are given an accurate and concise theological 
diet which, it must be said, has been revised and refurbished again 
and again by pedagogical experts. The hopeful view is taken that 
the nourishment will be better assimilated with the passing years. 
Whether the seasonal pressure at examination time impairs the 
digestion is a moot point, but it is undoubtedly true that zeal for 
success has loomed larger in catechism classes than a warm 
devotional method of exposition. It is a common saying among 
teachers that they begin to teach religion when the “‘catechetical” 
is over. 

It falls to the duty of the priest in the pulpit to enliven and 
supplement the tabloid religion of the catechism. Who could dare 
assess the quality, the effectiveness, the fruits of the thousands of 
instructions and homilies preached in thousands of churches every 
Sunday? In all that spate of sacred eloquence there must be, and 
there is, excellent preaching. There is much that is far from excellent. 
It is, apparently, a universal problem, the substandard treatment 
and delivery of sermon material and the weariness of congregations.” 
‘What do the laity look for in a sermon? .. . They look for more 
systematic exposition of doctrine, less wearisome repetition of 
catechism formulae, less merely moral instruction unsupported by 
the reasoned application of dogmatic truth to show why they should 
act so”.!! They want, above all, sincerity and sympathy, that is to 
say, a certain humanity and fellow-feeling which comes of an 
actual acquaintance with the people and their daily concerns. The 
priest must not merely be sympathetic, ‘‘feel — his people, he 
must be seen to be sympathetic. 

There are too many complaints of poor-quality sermons and no 
sermons at all. Often there is no sermon or instruction due to the 
immense numbers to be accommodated at successive Masses, and 


10. Cf. Paul Hume, ‘“‘Why Doesn’t Somebody Tell Him?” CATHOLIC DIGEST, 
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the Holy Sacrifice itself tends to have the appearance of a con- 
tinuous Communion service. “Sometimes in the rush of an ‘every- 
hour-on-the-hour’ schedule of Masses in large parishes, the reading 
of the Gospel, wedged in between too many announcements and a 
sermon, gets little more than a lick and a promise”.” It is an 
unpleasant reflection that not a few priests seem to excuse them- 
selves on slight pretext from preaching, and salve their consciences 
by the well-known dictum: it is the Mass that matters. It would be 
hard to imagine a more serious misuse of words."* 

Higher Education. ‘‘There is some truth in Dr. Sheed’s contention 
that present-day Catholics are religious illiterates”.1* If we can plead 
the early school-leaving age for our primary school graduates we 
can say very little in extenuation for the products of our secondary 
and university colleges. Convent schools, likewise, are not immune 
from criticism. ‘“‘Too often a lack of balance develops between the 
layman’s secular and religious culture, the latter remaining child- 
like’”’.15 It is, indeed, a matter of surprise that a larger proportion 
of our educated people, starved as they are (through their own 
fault) of a spiritual pabulum commensurate with their mental 
development do not lapse into a condition of agnosticism. It would 
be interesting to discover how much serious reading is done by the 
educated laity, whether in books or periodicals, in the field of 
apologetics, Church history, religious biography, moral science. 
These, surely, are not the preserve of the clergy. If one of the main 
tasks of education is to implant an appetite for knowledge, what 
must be said of the appetite for religious knowledge? 

It is an invidious task to point the accusing finger even at such 
an impersonal thing as a system of education, which fails to turn 
out a fully-rounded product, the integral Christian, who will 
translate his faith and charity into the leadership and brotherhood 
so sorely demanded by the present-day community. “The whole 
idea of the corporate worship of God has become buried in a maze 
of individualism”,’® and our graduates, our professional and 
commercial leaders are unashamedly individualists. They are, for 
the most part, unaware of their omission. They go to Mass and the 


12. Hume, loc. cit. 
13, Cf. R. Nash, S.J., “‘. . . preaching the word, in season and out of season, 


is a commission so sacred as to be in a category similar to the celebration of 
Mass or administering the sacraments’’. The Priest at his Prie-Dieu, p. 113. 

14. K. Walsh, ‘“‘Lay Apostolate Congress at Rome”, THE FURROW, November 
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15. Ibid., p. 734. 
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sacraments, they maintain a high standard of professional conduct; 
but they are conspicuously shy of community effort, they stand 
aloof from sodalities, apostolic works, social study groups, choral 
and dramatic societies, or at most patronise them in a patronising 
way. They tend to remain a class apart. 

“A few years ago’, writes Monsignor Forrestal, ‘‘a priest just 
returned from Ireland was telling four others of us his experiences 
with the lay apostolate in the old country. He said something like 
this: ‘I met people of all ranks in the apostolate—civil servants, 
sons and daughters of shopkeepers, young farmers and farm 
labourers, but not a single one with a university education. The 
apostolate seems to have passed them by’. I told him I knew there 
were praesidia of the Legion of Mary at U.C.D. and U.C.C. ‘All 
right’, he said, ‘has any of you come across a university graduate in 
the lay apostolate in Ireland?’ None of us had”.!” That was the 
experience of a small group of visitors. It was two years ago. Is it 
a valid comment? Is there a significant change since then? 

It may be argued, on their side, that they are heirs to a professional 
tradition which sanctified a certain ‘“‘respectability” and aloofness 
from the common people. The older clergy were cast in a similar 
mould. The emancipation of the masses, the apostolate of the 
people, the ‘“‘royal priesthood” of the laity were symptoms of the 
new democratic age which puzzled and irritated them, and, like 
Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, received a slow and grudging assent. 
The well-to-do Catholic, like the well-to-do Protestant, kept the 
sanctuary and the market-place severely apart. They might be 
prominent on ecclesiastical occasions and contribute with muni- 
ficence, but they had no conception of real brotherhood and 
community; indeed they regarded these ideas as unsavoury and 
smacking of socialism. There is, even in our day, a class-barrier 
which they find it difficult to break through. It is a prejudice, 
rather than a reasoned state of mind, and prejudices die hard. 

Public Life and Administration. In the sphere of public life and 
administration we have the spectacle of external conformity: 
attendance at church ceremonies, ceremonious blessings of 
all kinds—housing estates, hospitals, ships, anything that is capable 
of being blessed. But there is no corresponding depth in Christian 
thinking and Christian planning. It has been so often repeated that 
it has become a truism, that our administrators have been content 
to take their cue from the political and social thinking of a culture 
that is alien and antipathetic to the Irish and Christian ethos. It 

17. “Treland’s Opportunities” in THE FURROW, August 1956. 
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might be harsh to describe the imitation as slavish, but it is surely 
unimaginative and uninspiring. It is difficult to justify, or even 
explain, the cold-shouldering of professedly Christian recom- 
mendations on health, social welfare, and vocationalism. We seem, 
inthe words of Lieutenant-General Costello, to be in the hands of 
“s bureaucracy that is invincible in its operation, one that is 
impervious to argument, remorseless, impersonal and snail-like in 
the pace of its deliberations and decisions . . . whose principles are 
precedents . . . whose detachment is olympian”’.!* The only explana- 
tion of this obtuse and continuing betrayal of Christian wisdom is 
that the perpetrators are in good faith and that the public is either 
unaware or unconcerned. There are those who are perceptive and 
angry, but, so far, they are voices crying in the wilderness. 

There are voices, however, a growing number of them, that 
refuse to be silenced by rebuff or discouragement. There is hope 
in the generation that knew not Joseph, that is a stranger to the 
party political differences of the past, that is impatient of the 
laissez faire working of the old administrative machine. The way is 
becoming clearer. ‘‘In our public administration the all-pervading 
influence of foreign and materialistic doctrine can be eliminated 
only by inducing all concerned to study history (our own as well 
as others) and to study the application of Christian principles not 
in the abstract, but in the concrete cases which come for action 
every day’’.1® Even if “‘all concerned” could not be persuaded to 
review their attitudes, it would suffice if a keen and resolute per- 
centage undertook the task of deep spiritual and intellectual for- 
mation and by sheer weight of ability and persistence effected a 
radical change in the official mind. There is nothing underhand, or 
shady or objectionable in such a programme of penetration. It is 
not the thin edge of “‘clericalism’”’. It is the application of Christian 
ptinciples to a concrete case and it is the layman’s task. “In this 
sphere of practical policies, programmes, institutions, organisations, 
and so on, having the aim of giving concrete expression and 
actuation to Christian social principles, the apostolic mission of the 
Church is not ordinarily involved; here Catholics, animated by the 
sirit of Christ and formed in the social teaching of the Church, 
must act on their own responsibility and personal initiative, not 
formally mandated by the Church’’.?° It is, in the challenging phrase, 
the apostolate of Christian Temporal Action. 

18. “The Catholic Public Servant”, in CHRISTUS REX, October 1957. 

19, Lt.-Gen. Costello, ibid., p. 703. 

20. Archbishop Carboni, Address to Australian Catholic Men, Sydney, 
15 — 1955, as quoted in Jeremiah Newman’s What is Catholic Action? 
p. 103. 
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The prospect thus opens up of a nucleus of public men, legislator, 
executives, civil servants, educated and apostolic, bringing to thei 
task the fruits of personal study and meditation on Christian truth, 
unhampered and unfrustrated by the prevailing necessity of operat. 
ing a system which is unrelated to their religious convictions. It i 
not a sociologist’s pipe-dream. It is happening elsewhere. It i 
happening, for instance, in France. The efforts of the YCW an 
other kindred movements of Christian dynamism are bearing rich 
fruit in the present-day French administration. A special corres. 
pondent of THE ECONOMIST (10 May 1958) reports: 


Politically minded Catholics provide more of the people who 
actually run the country than any group, including the Com 
munists. One gradually becomes used to finding that not onl 
Mauriac and the intellectuals of ESPRIT or TEMOIGNAG 
CHRETIEN, but also many of the journalists on LE MONDE, of 
the administrators in the Commissariat for the Investment Plan, 
of the members of the Young Employers’ Association— 
innumerable individuals in all influential walks of life—ar 
very active Catholics. The other feature is the strength ani 
vitality of the Catholic organisations in key sectors, like the 
Christian trade union body (CFTC), which has probably the 
best young labour leaders in the country, or the Young Catholi 
Farmers, who in the next ten years could capture the extremely 
powerful Farmers’ Union. 


The possession of faith and piety is good. But it can be excessively 
passive and personal. The possession of faith and piety and an 
operative philosophy is better, and redounds far more to the glory 
of God and the credit of the Church. It takes away our reproach 
among men. “To preach piety and moral integrity exclusively 
becomes odious since a sense of reality demands as well the 
rebuilding of social structures”’.2° In his chapter entitled “Th 
Necessity of a Direct Apostolate”, Monseigneur Suenens fairly 
shocks us with his outspoken comment. He says: ‘‘There has neve 
perhaps been so much piety in the Church; Communions hav 
increased by millions since the decrees of Saint Pius X; numberles 
crowds flock to places of pilgrimage and to Eucharistic and Mariah 
congresses. And yet the world is moving away from Christianity. 
as its superficial humanisation progresses. There is something ov! 
of gear: the current of grace does not succeed in breaking through 


- 20. Philips, op. cit., p. 89. 
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the obstacles of indifference and materialism that arise on all sides. 
We are to blame, for we fail to transmit grace”.2! We have failed 
because we tried, for the most part, to do it ourselves from the 
sanctuary, to penetrate the world “from a distance”, without the 
apostolic help of the laity. We have hesitated to make the layman 
an active partner in the public worship of the Church, content, for 
the most part, to ensure his physical presence, and unwilling to 
examine seriously the rich potentialities of the liturgical movement. 
Such attempts as we have made to arouse the social conscience— 
study circles, conferences, symposia—have been limited in their 
appeal and disheartening in their results. The mass of the people, 
clergy and laity alike, have remained unmoved. 
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(To be concluded) 
DANIEL DUFFY 
Saint Joseph’s, Carrickmacross, County Monaghan 
21. The Gospel to Every Creature, p. 61. 


Disgust for politics 


May God free Christians whom He calls to serve Him in the 
Christian organisation of the temporal city from the temptation 
which I would call, of disgust. Whatever repugnance they may feel 
at living side by side and struggling with evil politicians, they must 
not abandon their posts of honour and great responsibility to give 
place to seekers of power, to the spiritually mediocre or those who 
are lacking in apostolic spirit. “To concern oneself with political 
life, and even to take part in it, is a duty of social charity.” 

—ALFREDO LOPEZ, Address to the Lay Apostolate Congress, Rome, 

1957 


1, Pius XI, Ex officiosis litteris. 
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Cockleshell Pilgrims 


THOMAS HOLLAND 


E maintained a nice distinction of place and work. The 

Learned Divine had the back seat; his to discourse largely 

of things sacred and profane as we travelled through them: 
the wineskin lay at his feet. The Practical Man sat beside the driver 
with maps and guide books on his knees; his to set a course, pick 
halts for food and rest and check the Learned Divine’s discourse 
where he was clearly making it up. The Other crouched over the 
wheel and drove fast and silently; raptim transiens, as one whose 
charism it was to scare the deadlights out of us on hills and corners 
and keep us in constant fear of the Lord. 

The Road of Saint James got hold of us by chance? Well, Pil- 
grimage was in the mind of all and Lourdes firmly on the slate. But 
Lourdes apart, the slate was a tabula rasa: we were wide open after 
that to routes and hostelries. Is there a magnetic north which pulls 
the footloose Celt into the older pilgrim ways if he leaves himself 
too wide open to the chance of the road? They say that when our 
ancestors saw the Milky Way it meant one thing to all of them—the 
road to Santiago: they thought at once of the cockleshell pilgrims 
shoaling across Christendom through France and Spain to Com- 
postela. Often, it seems, they could think of a father, brother, uncle, 
son actually on the road. 

The Learned Divine, discoursing largely, assured us that the 
Celt who saw the Milky Way could think of two fathers, brothers, 
uncles and sons on the road for every one of any other nation. He 
told us the original name of the central citadel of Galicia was a 
Celtic name. In fact he pronounced it for us. We only half believed 
him. “The Celt on the Camino de Santiago’’, said he, “‘could nourish 
the illusion he was only going home. Gallego songs are in fact 
indistinguishable from our own emigrant songs. The jotas, seguidillas 
and other lively measures they dance here and there along the 
camino are really jigs and reels . . .° The Learned Divine’s attempt 
to credit our Compostela trip to a secret homing-instinct met with 
the great scorn of the Practical Man. He knew exactly why we went. 

There was no room for us in any inn at Lourdes. The Practical 
Man proposed therefore that we spend one night at the Grotto and 
leave early next morning. We did that. After the torchlight 
procession (quenched and dispersed that night by a great gale) we 
heard twelve Masses at the Grotto, said our own at five and were 
on the road again by seven. 
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On the road by seven with nowhere to go! It was here the Practical 
Man took charge on purely rational grounds, as he avers, without 
any dim promptings from the past. ““We have just inadequately 
done our duty at what in 1958 is the First Shrine of Europe. The 
Second in any year has always been Santiago’’. Without more ado 
he instructed the man at the wheel to turn west. 

The Learned Divine is not slow to find reasons of convenience 
for decisions he can’t change. He threw in the consideration that 
Pilgrims to Saint James—and there were, he informed us, half a 
million of them in any year you like for centuries—were famous 
for taking their time. 

“They might haul off the road for six months or a year; teach 
their trades and skills to the local inhabitants and so give a hand- 
some return for keep and a few florins to put them on the road 
again. We must do the same. At least we must take our time’’. 
All four wheels of the car left the ground together on a level 
crossing. It was the man at the wheel’s way of repudiating the 
suggestion. 

“But they a// took their time!’’ protested the Learned Divine 
when he got his breath. “From that early Gaelic pilgrim with the 
little cat to Professor Starkie with his fiddle; they all took their 
time’’. 

“Not on the first day, they don’t’’, said the Practical Man. The 
Other at the wheel pressed down a firm foot and focussed the road. 

Into Spain, therefore, we rolled rapidly one bright morning with 
so much resolution that the famous lobster lunch just beyond the 
frontier at Pasajes San Juan failed to hold us; so did the even 
stronger attraction of a swim at the tamarisk-fringed Concha 
beach of San Sebastian. It must be recorded, however, that a little 
beyond San Sebastian we yielded to the swim, climbing down from 
the Corniche road to a little gingerbread cove where surf thundered 
and two red flags were stuck in the sand as a warning to bathers. 
I fear we braved the warning in half-hearted fashion; not really 
going out of our depth and treating the unruly rollers with great 
circumspection. 

Those rollers stayed relentlessly with us. Perhaps they were a 
judgment on our dawdling. For we broke down completely in that 
respect. We had holed-up in a delightful Basque fishing village this 
side of Bilbao. The idea was to take the stiffness out of our limbs by 
a week’s immersion in the Bay of Biscay. The red flags strained on 
the beach for four of the five days we stayed. Even so it was worth it. 
We found ourselves part of the village life. The clergy cultivated us. 
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There must have been more than a dozen of them manning th 
great gothic church with plateresque tower and generous arcak 
where all the children of the village could shelter as they danced 
to the pipe and drum. The fishing fleet was out. Half a doze 
drifters came in to thrill us with their fine Christian names: Madr 
de Dios, Christo Rey, Santa Maria Goretti, Nuestra Sefiora del 
Rosario, NS de Perpetuo Socorro, and El Atlético (the Bilbao 
football team). The names stood out in gold on a dark gree 
background picked out with scarlet, which is the colour-code for 
the vessels of that port. 

We were there long enough to learn a little of the local feeling 
It might not amount to much but the clergy certainly resented 
having been forbidden to teach catechism to the children in Basque. 
No child of that village speaks anything but Basque until it goes to 
school. It was moreover mischievously held that a canonisation had 
taken place in Spain, against all the rules, before the candidate was 
dead... There was usually pleasant banter of this kind in the 
sacristy as we sought our vestments through a thick cloud of mingled 
incense and tobacco smoke. The church was certainly alive. Vast 
crowds attended every Mass, often grouped touchingly near the 
brass plaques in the floor of the church which marked the places 
where their departed relatives had worshipped. It was splendid to 
see the men at church. The altar boys, in the true tradition of 
Spanish monaguillos, were the most engaging, exuberant crowd of 
urchins that ever stepped out of a Murillo canvas. 

While we loosened up in the surf and munched olives with our 
aperativos in this blessed haven, the Learned Divine Jaudabilite 
insisted we should flex our pilgrim muscles by doing a trial run to 
the famous Basque Shrine of Our Lady of Arranzazu. It made a 
comfortable excursion between late lunch and late dinner. (Both 
can be very late in Spain.) We rose among the splendours of the 
Basque mountains. Industry had ravaged them here and there; for 
instance at Eibar, where they smelt very good iron, and at many 
riverside factory where they produce anything from newsprint to 
the most odoriferous kinds of potash and pyrites. But we saw clean 
old towns, too, such as Ofiate with its great church and gem of 
university where the patio is comparable with Saint Gregory’s, 
Valladolid. 

The shrine of Arranzazu perches above a long deep valley. It is 
in the care of the Friars Minor, who have recently erected a very 
fine church in local wood and stone. There is something of the 
chalet about it and for once a contemporary design has come off 
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magnificently in a mountain setting. The towering campanile with 
its jutting diamond-faced blocks must be given most of the credit. 
Not all the rest is fortunate; in fact the apse from outside looks 
like a large ink-bottle. 

The story of the shrine is simple and convincing. A shepherd (in 
the sixteenth century) heard a strange bell which was certainly not 
worn by any of his wethers. He searched until he found it. It was 
not attached to any beast but to an old statue of Our Lady. You can 
still see the bell. The place has been sacked occasionally during 
Spanish internecine struggles but the Basque provinces have never 
ceased their pilgrimages. Towns and villages used to go collectively, 
taking days to traverse the rough mountain roads. Old people told 
us here and there it was hard to forget the little old church 
demolished to make way for the new building. Mischievous critics 
assured us that the builders had overreached themselves in their 
pursuit of contemporary art: the huge wallspace behind the main 
altar was still undecorated, they said, because the designs had been 
rejected by ecclesiastical authority. 

At length we were driven forward from our blessed haven by 
something less than the conscience of the Learned Divine. He had 
to take to his bed for a day and developed a strong distaste for 
fishing villages. He partly traced his troubles to the succulent but 
toughly-textured tunny which abounds in that area. Anyway we 
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} were on the road next day and early into the great city of Bilbao. 


There we had to service the car. One modern equivalent of the 
mediaeval halts is the periodic bestowal of your vehicle at its 
appropriate agency. During the delay we sought local advice on 
typical restaurants. Despite recent experiences the Learned Divine 
sided a large helping of the far-famed local dish: Bacalao-a-la- 
bilbaina. The main ingredient is salt-fish and even when adequately 
washed it gives you a tremendous thirst. Yet (to go by the old song) 
it was the staple diet in Salvation Army hostels, years ago. Strange 
choice for so abstemious a body. 

That night we made Comillas in the district of Santander. There 
are great things to be seen in that area: the caves of Altamira with 
their pre-historic paintings, the fine Jesuit university and the 
Parador of Santillana, associated with the picaresque hero Gil Blas. 
A choir of Parisian boy singers performed in the parish church 
that evening and thrilled us with a programme in honour of Our 
Lady of Lourdes in her centenary year. 

The next day we were in the highlands of Asturias. They are 
magnificent. There is the shrine of Our Lady of Covadonga where 
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the Christian paladin Pelayo meditated and began the reconquest 
of the Peninsula from the Moors. There too is the Crucifix of 
Limpias. We prayed before it and observed no strange happenings. 
The sacristan who has been there all the time since the phenomena 
began in 1918 confessed that he too had never seen anything 
extraordinary. ““But’’, he stoutly affirmed, ‘‘all my family have seen 
these things”. He assured us that the parish priest had only that 
day received a letter from a blind person who attributed recovery 
of sight to the Christ of Limpias. 

The salt-fish of Bilbao operated powerfully within us. We found 
it necessary to replenish our cellar at an Asturian inn overlooking 
a deep valley. Like certain valleys of Navarra and Vizcaya, it was 
gashed by the inroads of industry, this time the making of cannon. 
We passed over the cider for which the region is so justly famous 
in favour of a local claret. It proved so sprightly on the tongue that 
we forthwith filled our goatskin gourd with five litres of it. (May I 
slip in a late-news bulletin before leaving this subject? A good four 
litres, believe it or not, were still in the gourd when we got back to 
London. Such is the rapid compenetration of modern life that the 
gourd has since left London, still containing four litres of local 
Asturian wine, in the luggage of a New Zealand priest who was 
flying the Atlantic, in an Israeli plane. Don’t add that to any 
collection of tall travellers’ tales! It is literally true.) 

The Learned Divine cried horror at the ending to this second 
day of our travel along the northern seaboard. Circumstances 
forced us to seek shelter for the night in what he strongly considered 
the wrong kind of inn. We had a mountain range to get over. The 
road rose into a stealthy mist which turned gradually into a pretty 
thick fog; but not until we were already too far up the mountain 
to turn back. The road was in no hurry once it had gained a certain 
height and we were a long time coming over the shoulder of the 
range. There were sickening drops into the ravines, but the fog did 
us one good service: we could not see how deep the ravines were. 
The ride over the range put an hour or so on our time and left the 
Practical Man with no other choice of inn but an enormous semi- 
luxurious barracks for people with bad livers. Famous thermal 
waters welled up, copiously and nauseatingly, in a gastronomic 
temple before the main entrance. There was also a real chapel in 
the establishment and a chaplain. 

There was also a certain anticlimax for it was 25 July, the Feast 
of Saint James and we had only a couple of hours of road between 
us and Santiago de Compostela. We had missed the peak of the 
pilgrimage by inches. 
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The day after the feastday the city was still en féte and we mounted 
the great staircase before the Obradoiro door to the strains of 
Pontifical High Mass coram Cardinali. Over our heads was the 
Portico de la Gloria—the most magnificent version in stone of the 
Church Triumphant. The Magistral of Saragossa was in the pulpit 
and if I understood him aright he was sharply pointing to an 
example in England and France which Spain would be foolish to 
follow. The cathedral was filled with clerics and so was the sacristy; 
those in the sacristy—it happens in every cathedral church in 
Christendom—were comfortably taking time off during the sermon. 
It was just twelve and our three hours fast were fulfilled. We 
followed one another at the altar of the relics in the crypt. During 
our Masses the peasants crowded close in their black shawls. 
Above, the organ throbbed among the arches; the great Botafumeiro 
scattered clouds of incense and the choir sang louder than all the 
boy singers of Paris. 

Is the body of Saint James really there—where so many Christians 
have believed it to be for more than a thousand years? The Learned 
Divine told us that not even Pope Leo XIII’s Bull of 1884, in which 
he recognised the Cardinal of Compostela’s claim to have dis- 
covered and identified the original remains, settled the point; there 
was no intention to define a dogmatic fact: in fact, said the Learned 
Divine, there was no dogmatic fact to define. So the historical 
question is still open—that is outside of Spain. We were very much 
inside. We were there in the citadel of Christian courage (which 
once had a Celtic name) where Sefor Santiago Matamoros (Sir 
Saint James the Saracen-killer) had been appointed to lead all the 
counter cavalry-charges. (He is for ever Captain General of Spain’s 
army.) The battle-cry “Santiago y Cierra Espana!’ (“Saint James 
and Close Spain!’’) rang through the lines of liberation from 
A.D. 800 to 1400 and from 1936 to 1939: six significant centuries 
and three equally significant years. 

The British Encyclopaedia may prose of a pagan cult of monoliths 
leading up to the legend that Saint James’s body landed at a place 
where there were two stones named Ship and Captain! The stuff 
has a stale smell of Tubingen, said the Learned Divine. Even if it 
were true, he argued (grosso modo), this city of Santiago de 
Compostela has been filled with Christian prayer—answered 
prayer too, as the miracles on and off the field of battle attest—as 
nowhere else in Christendom outside of Jerusalem and Rome. The 
outsize Botafumeiro is an apt symbol of that prayer. The stones are 
impregnated with it. If the Apostle’s dust is not there, that is there 
and it suffices. 
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So reasoned our Learned Divine, wisely perhaps but too weakly 
for the others. We had seen no more praeternatural phenomena in 
the crypt at Compostela than we had seen in the church at Limpias. 
But we should still break a lance with the Knights of Santiago and 
all Spain in defence of their claim to possess the bones of the first 
Apostle to die for Our Lord. Heroic Catholic initiative has steadily 
blossomed there like the rose. 

THOMAS HOLLAND 
54 Parkside, London, S.W. 19 


The man next door 


There is only one voice that can be heard, apart from the voice 
of conscience, the voice of a man speaking to his friend—speaking 
to the man next door, the man he works with, plays with, travels 
with. That voice, and only that, can secure attention. Therefore 
it is upon that voice that the winning of the war in our time and 
place depends. The clergy must teach us of the laity, unless we 
learn from them there is only loss for us too; but the laity must 
convey the message one by one, to unbelievers one by one. Meetings 
have their part, and there should be more of them; but the daily, 
hourly fighting of the war is only possible if each Catholic is equipped 
to lead towards the truth the people he personally meets. 


—FRANK SHEED, Address to the Lay Apostolate Congress, Rome, 
1957. 


We Are Made for Glory—V 
JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


What does the Fifth Commandment forbid? 

It forbids the taking of human life. From the beginning of human 
life in the womb, when God creates the soul, that life belongs to 
Him. God gives us life to use, not to destroy. The painless killing, 
eg., Of an incurable sufferer would be murder. Wickedly to inflict 
bodily injury would also be a sin against this commandment. If the 
injury was serious there would be a serious obligation in conscience 
to make compensation. Recklessly driving a motor so as to be a 
danger to life or limb would be just as wrong as, say, discharging 
a gun towards where people are gathered. 

To destroy the supernatural life of another by giving scandal is 
a greater evil than to do temporal injury. The commonest kind of 
sandal is the giving of bad example. It is particularly serious in 
the case of parents. The strongest condemnation that Our Lord 
perhaps ever uttered was of the scandal giver. No wonder! The 
scandal giver is doing the devil’s work in helping to bring souls to 
hell. By means of scandal evil can be passed on, like an infectious 
disease, from one to another long after the first scandal giver has 


forgotten it. 


What does the Seventh Commandment lay down? 

It commands us to be just in our dealings with one another. If 
Isteal, or with malice injure my neighbour’s property, I am bound 
to make restitution. If I borrow, I must pay back. An obligation 
like this remains until I discharge it. That makes injustice stupid. 
IfI do not try to make restitution but keep on, for example, buying 
luxuries that I could very well do without, I am simply not sincere, 
and the sin of injustice cannot be forgiven. What is said here of 
my neighbour’s property is equally true of property belonging to 
a public body like a county council or a business body such as an 
insurance company. 

It is also a sin of injustice for an employer to defraud workers 
of their wages. And it would be equally unjust for a worker to 
defraud his employer by scamping or neglecting his work. 


What does the Eighth Commandment forbid? 

It forbids us to tell a lie. God has given us the wonderful gift 
of speech to enable us to express our thoughts. If I use speech to 
deceive, I sin by abusing that gift. And if I tell a lie on oath it is a 
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mortal sin because I am using the name of God who hates lies, in 
order to help me to tell a lie. 

To tell the truth is straight and manly; to pretend I am doing 
that, when I am not, is either crooked or weak. The devil, whom 
Our Lord called the father of lies, wants us to lie. ‘Tell the truth 
and shame the devil’. 


What, to sum up, do all God’s Commandments show us ? 

They show us God’s love. In the first three He directs us to 
Himself, our first cause and our final happiness. In the others, God 
is giving us directions that will make us happier even in this life. 
It is as if He were saying: Your parents are to love you and help 
you, or (if you are parents) your children are to love you, obey 
you, and respect you; I forbid anyone to kill you, injure you, steal 
from you, deceive you, or defile you—or defile themselves, for 
that would make them unfit for My kingdom. 


And what is the “‘key”’ to keeping the Commandments ? 

Again, love. If we love God we will only want to do what He 
tells us. And if we had enough love we would not want to offend 
Him even by venial sin. To keep that up would be difficult—but 
it would make saints of us! 

Again, if I really love my neighbour I will not want to injure 
him in any way. 

“Love therefore is the fulfilling of the law” (Romans 13:10). 


How did the Israelites fare in the Promised Land? 

After their long wanderings in the wilderness they reached their 
destined country. They portioned it out according to the different 
tribes descended from the sons of Jacob. About the year 1,000 B.c. 
the people wanted a king. Samuel, a prophet, anointed Saul, who | 
was then proclaimed king. He was followed by king David under 
whom the tribe of Juda (hence the term Jews) became the leading 
tribe. David was the author of many of those religious poems 
called psalms. David’s son, king Solomon, built a magnificent 
temple for worship in Jerusalem, the city which David had made 
the capital. 

Politically, the history of the Jews was full of trials. They lay in 
the path of powerful and pagan nations. Egypt was in the south, 
Syria in the north. On their east lay the mighty empires of Assyria 
and Babylon. To these two countries the populations of whole 
Jewish provinces were carried off in captivity in the eighth, and 
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again in the sixth, century B.c. But in 538 B.c. all the Jews (now 
chiefly the tribe of Juda) held captive in Babylon were restored to 
their own country, as Isaias the prophet had foretold long 
beforehand. 

Later on, during the third and second centuries B.c. the Jews 
became more and more caught up in the empire established by 
Alexander the Great of Greece—that is how Greek came to be 
spoken in Palestine. But the Romans in turn overcame the Greeks 
and in the next century Palestine was made part of the Roman 
Empire. Although some provinces in it were allowed to have 
“kings”, the chief authority rested with Roman governors. We 
have good reason to know the name of one of these governors— 
Pontius Pilate. 


Did the Jews continue to hope for the Redeenier? 

There was a constant temptation to fall into pagan practices 
and many of the Jews yielded to it, in spite of the warnings of 
Isaias and Jeremias and other prophets. The prophets were inspired 
by God to keep His covenant before the people, to remind them 
that they were to be faithful to its laws and God would be faithful 
to His promises. 

Suffering often makes people turn to God. Their captivity helped 
the Jews to realise that it was their own unfaithfulness which had 
brought so much affliction upon them. Their release from Babylon, 
like their former release from Egypt, made them more aware then 
ever of being God’s people and more eager than ever in their 
expectation of the Redeemer. 


What kind of a redeemer were the Jews expecting ? 

Some thought he would set up a great earthly kingdom for the 
Jews. Others thought he would establish some kind of spiritual 
tulership. The prophets spoke of a kingdom that would last for 
ever, and would extend to the ends of the earth—because the 
Gentiles, that is, outsiders, would be admitted to it. But it was also 
foretold that the redeemer would have to suffer. It was hard in 
those days to see how both prophecies could be true. (But we now 
know the explanation.) 

With the Jews, as with us today, both kings and priests were 


_ anointed. So they spoke of the expected redeemer as the Anointed 


One. The Hebrew word, in our spelling, for the Anointed One is 


the Messiah; and the corresponding Greek word, in its English 


form, is the Christ. 
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We have seen how in the early history of the Israelites, Jacob had 
foretold that out of the tribe of Juda would come “the hope of the 
nations”. Later, more was revealed, such as that he would be a 
descendant (a “‘son”’) of David, that he would be born of a virgin, 
and in “the village of Bethlehem where David lived’’. 


How was the great promise fulfilled? 

When God judged that “‘the fulness of time’’ had come He made 
good His promise and in a way that people had not dared to expect. 

An angel from heaven appeared to a virgin named Mary ina 
village called Nazareth and announced to her that she would give 
birth to a son who “shall be called the Son of the Most High”. 
He was to be named Jesus (i.e. saviour) “for He shall save His 
people from their sins’. 

“His people” will be a new Chosen People of every race and 
nation—and let us thank God that we have the good fortune to be 
counted amongst them. 


What is meant by the Incarnation? 

The word itself means “in flesh’; it is used for the doctrine 
that God became man. That does not mean that God in any way 
became changed. It means that He took human nature in addition 
to His own divine nature. 

Everything acts or lives according to what it is; in other words 
according to its nature. When fire burns and birds fly they are 
acting according to their nature. We behave the way we do because 
we have human nature: a soul acting through a body of flesh and 
blood. God (though it is hardly right even to compare Him to His 
creatures) lives according to His divine nature: pure spirit, infinite 
in all perfections. Now what happened at the Incarnation was that 
the Son of God took a human body and a human soul and so began 
to live also according to our nature and way of living. 


Has Jesus, then, two natures? 

Yes. Jesus is one (divine) person, but He has two natures. To 
take an example: if you could graft a pear branch to an apple tree 
so that the tree began to bear both fruits you could say: It was 
“‘always” an apple tree, but from the time of the grafting it began 
to be a pear tree as well. So we can say: The Son of God existed 
from all eternity, but (in His human nature) was born in Bethlehem. 
That is, He began to live on earth just as other children do. Also: 
as God He knows all things, but as a human child He had to learn. 
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Similarly, in His human nature Jesus could be glad, sorry, angry, 
surprised, tired, disappointed, and so on, just as we can. 


What part has Mary in the Incarnation? 

No creature could have had a closer part or be given greater 
privileges. For she was the means by which the stupendous mystery 
of the Incarnation took place. Mary is Mother of God—because 
she is the mother of the person Jesus and He is God. Mary is Ever 
Virgin, because the conception of Jesus in her womb was due to 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Jesus had no earthly father. Saint 
Joseph was foster father and guardian to Jesus and therefore, next 
to Mary, the most privileged of human beings. Mary is Immaculate, 
that is, she was preserved by God free from all stain of sin, even 
original sin. God was preparing her to become the mother of a 
Divine Person. We celebrate this great privilege of hers on 8 Decem- 
ber by the feast of the Immaculate Conception. 


By what prayer do we bring to mind the Incarnation ? 

Three times a day we think of the wonder of the Incarnation 
and the purpose of it, when we say the Angelus. It is a beautiful 
prayer and should be studied word by word. And whether we are 
busy or not, we should never say it so fast that we miss the meaning 
of the words. 


How does the Church celebrate Christ’s coming ? 

During the four weeks of Advent (i.e. “‘coming”’) we prepare for 
the celebration of Our Lord’s birthday. The sombre colour of the 
vestments during this season reminds us of the earnestness with 
which we should prepare our souls for the great feast of Christmas. 
The prayers said in the Masses of Advent, and the epistles and 
gospels are also chosen with the same purpose. Notice the quota- 
tions from Isaias. Everyone looks on Christmas as the happiest 
feast of the year, and we look on what it commemorates as the big 
landmark in the history of mankind. 

During the feasts which follow Christmas we commemorate the 
chief events in the infancy of Jesus. 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 


Chronicle 
THE CORK FILM FESTIVAL 


end of the Cork week, declared that the festival “demonstrated 

the instruct:onal power of the cinema more clearly than any 
festival the jury has known.” This sounds a bit daunting until we 
understand that he is not characterising the festival as a whole but 
selecting one of its most excellent and distinctive features. There 
are all kinds of film festivals, even one—now running in London at 
the National Film Theatre—which brings together prize films from 
several recent continental festivals. Most of the interested enquirers 
wish to know exactly what Cork is trying to do. It is well known 
that a tradition is already set of avoiding the grosser forms of 
publicity and ballyhoo, while making of the week an intimate social 
occasion for everybody. Cork attracts visitors from at home and 
abroad, works very hard, dresses itself up, stimulates itself and its 
guests, and so rather conspicuously fulfils the aims of the national 
Tostal; though the film festival by no means exhausts Cork’s 
cultural offerings. What it all means to Cork as a whole I cannot, 
of course, say, except to report that all performances seemed to me 
very well attended. A juryman will hardly notice much apart from 
the seventy odd films he has to see, and his attention is certainly 
seduced from duty by the nightly champagne and viands. 

Press terms like “prestige festival’ do not, I believe, help much 
when the structure of the festival is not understood. Having decided 
from the first not to have an Irish copy of Cannes, Edinburgh or 
Venice, the festival does not offer prizes for feature films, though an 
international selection of these is invited and courtesy mementoes 
given to all those shown. The competition is open to short films 
of all kinds (and these nowadays range from three minutes to an 
hour in length), and they were judged this year according to three 
categories—Documentary, Instructional and Animated or Cartoon 
films. The theoretic aim of this is to focus the more serious attention 
of exhibitors and public on the short films usually stuffed into the 
gaps in full-length cinema programmes. Having fixed on something 
distinctive the organisers can establish the “prestige” of their 
festival and impress the value of their awards only over successive 
years, by rigorous pre-viewing for entry and by quality-judging 
only by the highest standards. In this way competitors can be 
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1. Father Connolly was Ireland’s representative on the international jury. 
—EDITOR. 
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induced to send along the best and only the best they have. I was 
assured by the organisers that this basic policy is bearing fruit 
and that this year’s selection of short films was of clearly superior 
quality to that of previous years. More plain evidence of this was 
the visiting team of people in the trade—exhibitors, producers, 
distributors, directors—making contacts, viewing the new matcrial 
and making deals for their cinema and television programmes. 
More corroboration came from the foreign members of the jury, 
John Grierson, Karl Klar from Germany and Etienne Lallier from 
France, who found the films both new and up to the standard of 
their kind at any festival. 

A feature noted in the report was the rising technical quality of 
films from countries relatively new to the medium—Australia, 
Canada, India and Malaya. This rather judicial estimate, holding 
all relative factors in balance, may not be shared by an audience 
patiently swallowing its tenth or twentieth educational film, whether 
this be on the Congo oil-palm, Pakistan rice-fields or Malayan 
tin. Yet no prizes even in the educational class go to films which 
are merely competent or professionally technical. They must also, 
like any good teacher, genuinely captivate the viewer. In fact two 
instructional films did this so exceptionally well that an extra award 
was given; first to The Two Lives of the Dragonfly from Poland 
and then to Between the Tides from the United Kingdom, both 
studies in natural history whose information dilated the mind 
rather than crushed it and where observation of facts led beyond 
the factual. The Poles not only won this award but got many high 
commendations in the other classes—for Damon in the Animated 
Puppet class and for Life is Grand and End of the Road in the 
Documentary class. The Polish cinema is known to be in resurgence, 
but this well-aimed batch—like the German one—shows again 
that the nature of the Cork festival has impressed itself in these 
places. While the suggestion was rightly made that the French 
genius resides elsewhere than in Educational and Documentary, 
it was also clear that their selection was not based on the same 
understanding of the competition. As it was, French films collected 
only a certificate of merit in the Cartoon class for Ballade Chromo, 
the prize in this section going to the Danish Cyklisten. This piecc, 
intended as educational, eluded all narrow definition by its free 
mixture of styles and its delightful fantasy, and due both to its 
impact and the paucity of Cartoons the third category was extended 
to include Fantasy. 

Only a small group of films qualified for the re-definition of 
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“Documentary” as given by Grierson: “a film which is not merely 
descriptive or analytic of the real world... not confined t 
journalism or reportage, but which displays a dramatic, poetic or 
other aesthetic approach to its subject . .. making some imaginative 
or illuminating comment on life and reality.” Coincidence had it 
that the first two films in this class should have been made by 
German and Italian directors working abroad and in much the 
same area—the farther side of the American continent. A certificate 
went to the Italian L’Impero del Sole (Empire of the Sun) which 
explored the lost cities and civilisation of the Incas in Peru ten 
thousand feet up in the Andes. The people were viewed as a race 
hopeless in its decline, but the exotic subject barely survived much 
vulgarity of script and music. The prize-winner, Traumstrasse der 
Welt (Dreamroad of the World) followed the route from Alaska 
20,000 miles south to the heart of tropical Mexico. An historic 
Indian trail, a modern highway, many scenes we have seen before 
—these are transformed, in various degrees, by the idea by which 
Hans Domnick says he wished to mould the whole—the poetic 
idea of The Cathedral. This idea does inspire, in certain brilliant 
sequences, the interpretations of his camera, and an imaginative 
link—genuine though intermittent—is made between the Yellow. 
stone Springs, Bryce Canyon, Grand Canyon, Monument Valley, 
Maya Indian temples and Catholic cathedrals in Mexico. Finally 
an Australian documentary Balloons and Spinifex dealing witb the 
Giles Weather Station was highly commended for its deft glimpses 
into Australian temperament and behaviour. 

Of the eleven feature films shown to vary our entertainment | 
would rank according to personal preference the Italian Padri ¢ 
Figli (shown at the Edinburgh festival in 1957), The Old Man and 
the Sea from the U.S. (shown at Edinburgh last August), and the 
Japanese Ballad of Narayama (shown at Venice in September). 
The rest consisted of sound stock-in-trade, familiar patterns of war, 
romance and comedy, raised only to a little extra competence in 
the German Doctor of Stalingrad and the Norwegian Nine Lives. 
The first three named will most probably come up for review later 
in Dublin; and I look forward most to Padri e Figli, which was the 
general favourite in Cork, another Italian comedy of the family, | 
absolutely fresh and heart-warming at this date when the recipe 
must surely appear to many to have been overworked. The feature 
films came under the notice of the festival committee for their special 
prize offered “for the best acting performance” and awarded to 
Takahashi Teiji, the leading actor in Narayama. 
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The wider aims of the festival include an effort “to create a serious 
interest in the cinema.” Retrospective exhibitions are featured at 
some continental festivals and two very fine ones provided possibly 
the greatest stimulus of the week in Cork. Robert Flaherty’s poetic 
documentaries Nanook of the North, Man of Aran, Moana and 
Louisana Story were presented with introductory lectures by Mrs. 
Flaherty and discussions to follow; and summary talks also 
introduced Robert Bresson’s films—Les Dames du Bois de Boulogne, 
Les Anges du Peche, Un Journal d’un Curé de Campagne, and Un 
Condamné a Mort s’est Echappé. This to my mind is the ideal way 
to see the “‘classic’’ films and exciting suggestions were in the air 
for a Swedish programme of Ingmar Bergman’s films next year. 

A fresh prize was awarded this year by the Irish Film Society 
in association with the International Federation of Film Societies 
to the film judged ‘“‘to be of most interest to film societies.”” This 
quite different principle of selection—the tastes of a special kind of 
audience—afforded a welcome shift in perspective, as did indeed 
the very presence of the Society delegates and the private seminar 
they held. The happy result was a prize for the French film La 
Premiére Nuit, a twenty-minutes short which displayed the most 
original and poetic use of the medium. Here the experimental 
handling offered more scope for judgment than the thing said. 
From the Irish night the film on Trinity College library, Building 
for Books, received a commendation. The world premiere of Sally’s 
Irish Rogue, the first feature film from the Ardmore Studios, was 
an important occasion financially and, it may be, historically. 
When it has made the dollars it is intended to make on the American 
market we may perhaps begin to think of a film which will bear 
serious critical consideration. 

One cannot remain single-minded and wholly official for such 
a week in Cork. Certain moments and persons off the screen impress 
the imagination of their own sheer weight and apart from all 
publicity. There was Jan Baalsrud, the actual hero of Nine Lives 
who had to cut off nine of his toes with a clasp-knife, limping onto 
the stage, standing with the fine actor who impersonated him and 
inevitably eclipsing him. There was Mrs. Flaherty talking about 
her husband’s work, quiet and compelling, the voice and face of an 
Irish mother from the West, the lecturing vocabulary and style 
straight from Vermont. And glancing rapidly past your eyes and 
out over your shoulder—all those self-absorbed Cork faces. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO 


HE millions who mourned the death of Pope Pius XII have 

reason to be grateful to the producers and commentators on 

Television and Radio who were responsible for the numerous 
programmes covering this sad event. 

Pius XII was in the vanguard with ideas on how Television and 
Radio can be used for the purposes of peace and for the spread 
of culture and understanding throughout the world. It was fitting 
that he, who realised the tremendous potentialities of these media, 
should have been so well served by them in his last hours on earth 
among his people. Throughout his life as Supreme Pontiff he loved 
to make contact with people: in his hour of death millions were 
with him, kept in touch by the radio bulletins and by the pictures 
flashed from Castel Gandolfo and from Rome on to the Television 
screens. 

It is difficult to discuss these programmes from the purely 
technical point of view; difficult to dissociate them from the sorrow 
which one experienced when listening to them. And perhaps this 
difficulty is itself a symbol of something which set these programmes 
apart from the normal run of “things in the news.” For all who 
listened, whether Catholic or not, were aware of the tremendous 
influence for good of the personality of Pius XII. Loved by those 
belonging to the household of the Faith, he was respected by all; 
from this came the universal feeling of personal loss when the 
news of his death was announced. 

The Pope died at 3.52 on Thursday morning; that evening on 
BBC Television a half-hour programme on his life was presented, 
with a commentary by Father Agnellus Andrew. This was 
undoubtedly one of the best programmes I have ever seen. The 
half-hour passed in a flash, but what a wonderful memory it left 
of the life and work of His Holiness. The commentary was cut down 
to a minimum, the tone of the whole programme radiated a sense 
of sadness, of peace and of happiness too. There were some moving 
scenes: the pictures of the Pope seated in the vast basilica of Saint 
Peter’s, his arms outstretched in welcome to the thousands of 
soldiers massed there to meet him; the great and glorious burst of 
sound as they raised their voices singing Faith of Our Fathers, 
while he was borne among them, bestowing his blessing on them 
all. This was a superb programme, a programme which could not 
have been bettered had months instead of hours gone to the making 
of it. 
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The transmission of the funeral procession from Castel Gandolfo 
to Rome was another milestone in Television history. The pictures 
were remarkably clear, the camera work did full justice to the 
majesty of the setting and the dignity of the occasion. Down the 
steep mountain road from Castel Gandolfo, the cypresses dark 
against the sunlit landscape, along “the way of the Caesars” into 
Rome, past the Colosseum and the Forum, across the bridge on 
the Tiber and into the great square of Saint Peter’s—what a mag- 
nificent sight it was! As we left the Eternal City the lights glowed in 
the gathering dusk and the procession, like a mighty river, still 
stretched far into the distance. The commentary on this occasion 
was given by Patrick Smith, who told us en passant that these were 
tiring days for radio and press men in Rome: many of them, he 
said, had not seen their beds for the past three nights. One hesitates 
to criticise in view of the circumstances, but I doubt if his com- 
mentary was enlightening to those who did not know Rome well. 
An edited telerecording of this programme given late the same 
evening had a commentary by Father Agnellus Andrew, and the 
difference was quite striking. But we need uot quibble; it was, 
after all, an occasion when simply to watch was a privilege to be 
grateful for. 

By contrast, the transmission of the funeral service from Saint 
Peter’s on Monday afternoon was not nearly so successful. The 
sound reproduction was poor and a constant wailing noise drowned 
the voices of the choir. The scene was described by Richard 
Dimbleby, who did convey a vivid sense of the vastness and mag- 
nificence of the basilica “‘encrusted,”’ as he put it, “with works of 
art.” Apart from this introduction, and the few moving moments 
when the body of the Pope (clearly visible to viewers) was borne 
upon the bier, the transmission was unexceptional. There was a 
moment too, when the cameras left the crowded basilica and 
flashed upon the empty balcony outside, the balcony from which 
in recent years millions of viewers have seen the Pope give his 
Easter blessing “‘to the city and to the world.” 

On Radio Eireann we listened to the voice of Cardinal D’Alton, 
in an eloquent tribute to the teachings and influence of the Holy 
Father: from London we heard Archbishop Godfrey speak of the 
Pope as he had known him. 

Television and Radio can be proud of the “coverage” given to 
these historic events. They were generous in the time allotted to 
programmes, unhesitating in abandoning normal services, and 
unsparing in their efforts to help listeners and viewers participate 
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in what was going on in the centre of Christendom. Let us echo 
the prayer which, chanted or spoken, we have heard so often 
throughout the ceremonies and tributes to a great and saintly 
Pope: Requiem aeternam dona ei Domine. 

ETHNA CONWAY 


Belfast 
IRISH-GERMAN FESTIVAL 


F the wealth of cultural offering afforded by this Festival, 
fate ruled that only two of the exhibitions should be noticed: 


Deutsche Buch Illustration der Gegenwart 
This exhibition of contemporary book-illustration in Germany was 
housed in the setting of the Long Hall of Trinity College Library— 
not, perhaps, a wise choice on the part of the planners. Particularly, 
when one came to the exhibition past the glories of the Books of 
Kells and Durrow, to find that only three of the exhibits were in 
colour, one might be forgiven for being prejudiced against it. 

It was at once an exhilarating and a disappointing experience— 
exhilarating, because here was book-illustration, not the insertion 
of illustrations in a book. This is a distinction that, apparently, is 
not always clear to Irish publishers. It was disappointing in that 
even a slight acquaintance with post-war German publishing made 
one realise that it was not representative. But let us say to their 
credit that German publishers are prepared to invite artists to be 
their collaborators in the making of books; and are prepared to 
allow them to wed text to illustration towards the bringing-forth 
of a very pleasing codex. It was, perhaps, the concentration on the 
illustration of the classics that inhibited anything in the way of 
humorous drawing, with the sole exception of Dorothea Stefula’s 
quietly humorous drawings, somewhat in the manner of the Parisian 
Peynet. I liked the three-dimensional quality of Gerhard 
Oberlander’s work, the architectural quality of Gisela Andersch, 
Richard Seewald’s immensely vital black wolves in a waste of 
white page, Ernest Weier’s nature drawings, and the fey quality of 
Wiltrand Jasper’s illustrations for Alice in Wonderland. Karl 
Réssing’s infinitely detailed woodcuts were reminiscent of what 
was best in nineteenth century English illustration; Gunther 
Bohmer’s brush drawings were faintly reminiscent of our own 
Hugh Thomson; and the work of Josef Hegenbarth (brush and 
pen-and-ink) and Eugen Sporer (scraperboard) was as good as 
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anything we have seen. Willi Baumeister’s illustrations for Shake- 
speare’s Tempest were rather too sculptural for so delicate a theme; 
Liselotte Schwarz’s inspiration derived too obviously from primitive 
rock-paintings; and Ferdinand Springer’s coloured abstractions had 
too little relation to their text and context. 

Looking back, the exhilaration outweighs the disappointment. 
One will not easily forget the Renaissance quality of Gregor von 
Rezzari (is there anything of Italian in the name?); nor since the 
STRAND MAGAZINE ceased publication and we lost touch with 
Ardizzone, have we seen whimsicality like Bele Bachems; and there 
was Dorit Winzens, who reminded us of Louis le Brocquy; and 
there was, again, Dorothea Stefula, who charmed us. 

Thank you, Germany; but please let us see your colour-work. 


Design in Church and Home 

Of three hundred and forty-five exhibits in this show, only forty 
pertained to the “Design in Church” portion of it—quite a lack of 
balance. Even within this forty exhibits, there was, again, a lack 
of balance. Goldsmiths and other metalworkers were well repre- 
sented with twenty eight of this forty; while there were only two 
chasubles on show to represent the vestment-makers. This was the 
more surprising in that fabrics were well represented in the secular 
side of the exhibition. 

The outstanding exhibit in metal, to this viewer’s mind, was 
No. 32, a chalice by Elisabeth Treskow, goldsmith of Cologne, 
which for sheer beauty of line, ease of handling, and dignity of 
appearance, would be hard to beat anywhere. Other chalices on 
show were showy without being functional, with the exception of 
a chalice and paten (No. 18) by Erhard and Therese Hdssle of 
Munich. I liked their monstrance too; and, above all, their abbess’s 
cross in enamelled gold, and their wall-plaque, “Vision of Saint 
Hildegard”. 

A quick look around the “Design in the Home” section left me 
only the memory of the carved wood-utensils and toys. Similarly, 
the wood-carvings of Ludwig Gies of Cologne stood out in the 
church decoration. His ““King David”, in limewood, stays in the 
memory, his “Saint Michael and the Dragon’, in low relief in 
ebony, tempted one to ink it and print from it; but his bronze 
crucifix, incorporating the triangle Trinity symbol, was clever in 
conception but crude in execution. His small plaques, almost 
medals, were better examples of an art in which Germans have 
traditionally excelled. Another clever idea which went wrong in 
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execution was No. 21—“‘Golgotha”—by Fritz Koenig of Landshut. 
Our Lord looks down from the Cross on Humanity drawn up in 
serried ranks before Him; but it is exactly in those serried ranks 
that Humanity loses humanity. One expects them to march their 
goose-stepping way away from Golgotha, unimpressed and 
unaffected. 

The stained-glass abstractions of Georg Meistermann left me 
cold. When one has seen the iridescent vitality of Evie Hone’s glass, 
pastel shades, which say nothing, are not arresting of one’s attention. 
I liked Hein Wimmer’s Paschal Candlestick; but not his three altar 
candlesticks. In fact, this exhibition convinced me that one can 
overdo the possibilities of rock-crystal. I thought Ewald Mataré’s 
“Prodigal Son” and his ““Holy-Water Font with Dove” excellent, 
particularly the latter; but I was disappointed with the tapestry and 
vestments, particularly in view of the fine examples of fabric and 
weaving on the “secular” side. An honourable exception was 
Grete Badenheuer’s “Tree of Life” illustrating the Good Friday 
hymn “Crux Fidelis”. 

The overall impression I received was that the German artists 
are way ahead of ours in the technique of enamel work and metal- 
work; that we will probably never achieve their feeling for fine 
wood and its possibilities; that they are deeply appreciative of the - 
“splendour of the liturgy”; but, perhaps, not quite so evocative 
of it. 

I do not mean to be unfair when I say that in post-war Germany, 
material progress, in itself, seems to have outstripped the material 
expression of the spiritual. That is the impression conveyed by this 
exhibition. If there is any lack of fairness to the people of Germany 
and to their spirit, I think the responsibility must lie on the shoulders 


of those who organised this exhibition. 
SEAN CORKERY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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In Remembrance of Me. Monsignor 
A. G. Martimort. London: Chal- 
loner Publications. 1958. Price 11/6 
and 15/-. 

We should be grateful to the Challoner 

Publications for adding this work of 

Monsignor Martimort to the many 

excellent translations of French and 

Germany studies on the Liturgy. This 

book is the fruit of much pastoral 

experience. The author composed it 
for senior classes in schools, but the 
book will serve as a simple but 
excellent introduction to liturgical 
worship, and can be recommended for 
adult discussion groups or for the 
instruction of converts. Since the 
author deals with the Church’s prayer, 
her sacrifice and sacraments, the book 
covers the same ground as Father 
Jungmann’s Public Worship but where- 
as Father Jungmann studies the 
historical genesis of the Church’s 
public worship, Monsignor Martimort 
concentrates upon what is to be found 
in the Missal and the Ritual today. 

When he dips into history it is in 

order to illustrate the riches of the 

present liturgy by an apt quotation 
from the Fathers or from Sacred 

Scripture. There are constant refer- 

ences to the prayers and lessons of the 

modern Roman Missal, and the reader 
is advised to have one at hand. Thus 
in the small compass of the book all 
that the Church teaches in Sacred 
Scripture or the Liturgy itself con- 
cerning her rites is brought together, 
and a good deal of scholarship lies 
concealed beneath the simple presen- 
tation of well-chosen texts. In the 
chapter upon Baptism, for example, 
the author is not concerned with the 
historical origins but by combining 
what the Sunday Epistles and Gospels 
tell us of the light of faith, and of 

Christian conversion, with the doctrine 

contained in the consecration of the 

Holy Oils on Maundy Thursday and 

in the Blessing of the Font during the 

Easter Vigil, builds up a rich pastoral 


theology of the Sacrament. This 
chaptec concludes with the usual 
summary and the explanation of 
Baptism given by Tertullian in 200 a.p. 

Monsignor Martimort, who has 
organised many international Litur- 
gical Congresses, is fully abreast of 
modern liturgical research, but his 
own writings are marked by a sound 
and sure-footed exposition of doctrine. 
He continually stresses the necessity 
of personal devotion in community 
worship, as in his excellent paragraph 
“After Communion”’ (p. 100). 

To cover the theology of the 
Church’s public prayer — including 
Holy Mass and the sacraments—in 
some two hundred pages, and to 
insert a series of apt quotations from 
the Fathers or from contemporary 
writers, and a practical summary at 
the end of each chapter, is a remark- 
able achievement. This book is a 
concise work of distilled thought and 
requires careful reading. The preface 
and introduction should be read (as 
they were written, one imagines) last 
of all, for the thought is somewhat 
abstract. The translation betrays the 
French origin at times, but the 
language is as simple as the original. 

It is very regrettable that the book, 
unlike most of the Liturgical Library 
series, is so highly priced. This will 
prevent its use by any senior class in 
this country. It should, however, be 
on the shelves of every professor of 
Liturgy and teacher of Christian 


Doctrine. 
JOSEPH DOWDALL 
Glenstal 


Saint Thomas Aquinas and his Work. 
A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. Translated 
by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. Lon- 
don: Blackfriars Publications. 1957. 
Pp. 150. Price 10/-. 

Tuts is a reprint of a translation first 

published in 1932. The book appeared 

in French as one of a series entitled 

Grands Coeurs; this fact helps to 
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“place’’ the book for it is neither a 
biography nor yet an outline of 
Thomistic philosophy. It is a portrait 
of a great personality presented by a 
writer who was himself a very personal 
and original thinker. Heart and 
imagination played a large part in 
Father Sertillanges’ writing, giving a 
degree of colour and liveliness quite 
rare among the “‘schoolmen’’, ancient 
or modern. Add to that the author’s 
gift of relevant and varied quotation, 
and you will see why Blackfriars have 
reprinted a book written thirty years 
ago. It is a book that is really indepen- 
dent of those changes of perspective 
brought about by the work of scholars. 
Father Sertillanges has illuminated the 
subject in a way all his own, which 
still remains valid and valuable. 

As might be expected Father 
Sertilianges is especially good in the 
chapters on the saint’s style and on 
the saint’s poetry. Speaking of the 
latter he says: “It reminds one of 
Bach’s first prelude, without the false 
Ave Maria, or his eighth, resounding 
through a cathedral’, and he exem- 
plifies by quoting the wonderful 
stanza which begins: Se nascens dedit 
socium. Commending the sober clarity 
of the saint’s prose writing, Father 
Sertillanges makes a brilliant remark: 
“He was dominated, not by the 
particular objects which he studied 
but by their order and mutual depen- 
dence”. And he adds in one of his 
lively similes: ‘‘We feel that he is like 
a smooth-running machine, with all 
the power that its quiet implies”. To 
prove that the saint had in him more 
of “imagination and emotion” than 
he is commonly given credit for, the 
author brings up the following rather 
surprising text (from the prologue to 
the commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians): “Hope, like smoke, from 
the fire of love, mounts up from life, 
and vanishes in glory’’. 

The chapter on the saint’s teaching 
is rather ‘“‘dated’’, but retains some 
interest in that it attempts to meet 
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Pierre Duhem’s statement that we 
find in Saint Thomas not so much a 
synthesis as a “desire of synthesis”, 
Father Sertillanges admits that the 
saint’s thought, because it is human, 
moves ‘“‘between two zones of dark- 
ness: matter below and mystery 
above”. Nevertheless the synthesis is 
achieved, for everything refers to one 
thing, the Supreme Being, God ... 
But perhaps Duhem was thinking of 
something in Saint Thomas’s thinking 
which modern scholarship has brought 
out more clearly, i.e., a certain reserve 
as if his deepest insights could not be 
put in words. When this inner vision 
reached a certain plenitude, at the end, 
he was so overcome by the distance 
between what he saw and what can be 
put in words that he refused to write 
another line. For him thinking was 
always prayer—that is surely one of 
the most marvellous things about him. 
It was not that he sought after a 
synthesis that he could not attain; 
rather did he draw light constantly 
from a Light in itself ineffable and 
inaccessible. 

NOEL DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
The Abbey, Loughrea 


The American Parish and the Roman 
Liturgy. H. A. Reinhold, D.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1958. Pp. 148. Price $3.50. 

FATHER REINHOLD is the General 
Massu of the American Liturgical 
Movement, a paratroop general, hero 
of countless drops behind enemy lines. 
Scholar, pastor, teacher and lecturer, 
he has worked untiringly to promote 
in his adopted country (United States) 
deeper understanding of what the 
liturgy is. It was to be expected that 
his career should develop in him the 
qualities of a fighter—courage, sweep, 
an edge to his thought. He is polemical 
or nothing. 

His latest book brings together a 
number of pieces which appeared in 
COMMONWEAL, TODAY and WORSHIP. 
The title is misleading for there is 
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almost nothing about the American 
parish in these seven essays. These are 
lively essays upon large themes which 
make no claim to balanced, judicial 
treatment. The approach is selective, 
with often an imposing range and 
with many indications of erudition. 
They are indeed what they claim to be, 
essays, and the author’s hope for them 
is modest and well founded, that 
“they will lead to frequent discussion 
in rectories, in seminaries, in chan- 
cries, in discussion clubs”. In a 
country with such a tradition of 
discussion as America even those 
who disagree sharply with Father 
Reinhold will respect his sincerity 
and candour. 

The seven essays hardly add up to 
a book. While some readers will be 
out of sympathy with their avant-garde 
passion, and others will feel ill at ease 
with the author’s habit of slipping 
easily into liturgical metaphysics, 
there is no one who will not enjoy the 
author’s crisp and pungent writing. 

“To the wiser liturgists’’, Father 
Reinhold says in his final chapter, 
“the liturgy was one of the renewals 
and rejuvenations of the Church, but 
not the only one’’. In Ireland aware- 
ness of the value of this rejuvenation 
is growing today. Father Reinhold 
has helped not a little to bring the 
country of his adoption and indirectly 
ourselves—by uncharted gulf streams 
—to a deeper understanding of it. 

J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


The White Fathers. Glenn D. Kittler. 
London: W. H. Allen. 1957. Pp. 319. 
Price 25/-. 

Tuis book, by an American layman, 

is a further addition to the growing 

body of works on missionary sociéties 
in Africa. The White Fathers, whose 
original mission was to Moslems, 
were specially oriented by their 
founder towards works of charity, 
and the dissipation of prejudice and 
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ignorance. He had seen for himself, 


in the Lebanon in 1860, twenty 
thousand Christian people massacred 
by Moslems. He realised that, as the 
result of a thousand years of indoc- 
trination, Moslems really looked on 
Christians as infidel dogs. 

When he came to the archiepiscopal 
see of Algiers in 1867 (given incorrectly 
on p. 41 as 1887) he was much more 
aware of the possibilities for spreading 
the Gospel than was the French 
Governor with the Irish name who 
had nominated him for the post. In 
his letter of acceptance, he had said: 
“Algeria is only the door, opened by 
Providence on a barbaric continent 
of two hundred million souls”. In 
the same letter he indicated his 
approach to this most difficult mission: 
‘There are two means of assimilation 
which are at the present right, even 
more—prudent, efficacious, possible 
and practicable: works of charity for 
all and European-type schools for the 
children”. 

The White Fathers he founded 
wore Arab dress, lived in Arab houses, 
gave up all privileges due to them as 
Frenchmen; and set out to educate, 
to heal, to improve. They have, ever 
since, endeavoured to raise the level of 
agriculture, housing, health, and moral 
tone. That they have not succeeded in 
implementing Lavigerie’s dream of a 
great Catholic African nation has 
been due to French government 
opposition and French greed: and the 
resultant loss is not only that of France 
but of all Western Europe. 

The story of the Uganda mission is 
told here also, including a_ vivid 
history of the Uganda martyrs; and 
there is some mention of the White 
Sisters also. Written with a trans- 
altantic exuberance that lends itself 
to occasional crudities and unfair 
inexactitudes, it is a warm, vital book 
that will have popular appeal. The 
student of missiology must await a 


further work. 
Maynooth SEAN CORKERY 
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A Dictionary of Mary. Compiled by 
-Donald Attwater. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1957. Pp. 312. 
Price 16/6. 

In this age of Mary it is a pity that 

knowledge of Our Lady has not kept 

pace with devotion. Marian literature 
is too often exhortatory, too seldom 
informative. In particular the formid- 
able body of evidence for devotion to 

Mary down through the ages has not 

been brought home to the people. 

The Legion of Mary could do much 

to ensure that devotion has the solid 

foundation which knowledge alone 
can give. The best books on Mary are 
inaccessible to most readers. Mr. 

Attwater offers a work of easy refer- 

ence to matters connected with Our 

Lady’s person, significance and cult. 

In simple language he gives descriptive 

and informative answers to practically 

every question likely to be asked 
about Mary and Marian shrines. He 
has compiled a summa Marialis for 
the man in the street, reasonably 
complete, accurate and _ interesting. 

Notable descriptions of the sanctuaries 

at Lourdes, Covadonga, Chartres and 

Rocamadour catch in very few words 

the distinctive character of these very 

individual ovlaces. Useful, concise, 
strong on geographical distribution 
of Marian shrines and statues, Mr. 

Attwater’s dictionary should be in 

every presbytery and Catholic home. 

P. J. BROPHY 
Carlow 


Social Life in Ireland (1800-45). Edited 
by R. B. McDowell. Dublin: Colm 
© Lochlainn. Pp. 124. Price 2/6. 

It is in one sense a welcome change to 

find a collection of essays on Irish 

social life of this period which 
eschews the question of Emancipation. 

The present volume, twelfth of the 

Irish Life and Culture series, adopts 

eight essays broadcast some time back 

by Radio Eireann in the Thomas 

Davis series. Taken collectively, the 

essays present a human and intimate, 
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though partial, study of post-Union, 
pre-Famine Ireland. Religion is, for 
once, given an upstage; and. the 
floodlight is on one-roomed cabins, 
rushlights, wooden vessels, potatoes, 
poor law system, hedge-schools, a 
snowballing population, conacre, the 
jaunting-car, The Nation, and the 
Bianconi. The essays drop a prudent 
curtain at 1845, and we we are saved 
(mercifully) from yet another diatribe 
on “The Great Famine of 1846-47”. 

The editor contributes two articles— 
one, a comparative study of contem- 
porary Dublin and Belfast; the other a 
desciiption of the existing army-cum- 
police. Among the other essays are: 
one on Education—too confined to 
the northern province to warrant 
generalisation; one on “The Country 
House”’—selective, but sufficiently so 
to be genuine; another on “Travel”— 
full of interesting data, such as 
“Brian’s” eight miles per hour and 
14d per mile; and one on “The Press” 
—a pleasant literary gossip which, 
however, broadcast better than it 
reads. An essay on “Rural Life” 
(T. P. O’Neill) has great human 
appeal: its detailed description of 
conditions of housing, food, clothing, 
and of the meagre furniture of a hovel 
where the presence of a pig spelled, 
not poverty, but comparative riches— 
all this is treated with a delicate pen, 
sympathetic, not patronising. State- 
ments are seldom substantiated—in 
many cases it would be difficult to 
quote exact sources—but the picture 
fits as a background to the better- 
known facts of history. This essay 
reveals gently a race subdued; reduced 
literally to animal level; to whom 
existence looked more a luxury; the 
victims of law, of economy, of fever, 
of repeated famine, and of searing 
poverty; and yet a race who still kept 
a sense of humour, a love of gaiety, 
and a noble degree of pride. 

One disappointment in this collec- 
tion is the lack of authentication, for 
this renders so much research nugatory 
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as a source of documentary history. 
Of course the essays are at a dis- 
advantage in a new—probably unfore- 
sen—medium; but their worth would 
have been enhanced by citation of 
sources, exact reference, footnotes, 
etc. in the transition. Perhaps this is 
why we regard Mr. K. H. Connell’s 
reasoned thesis on “Population’”’ as 
the most readable. His theory to 
explain the rapid growth in population 
(grain price increase, more tillage, 
smaller farms, earlier marriages, larger 
families, divided farms, potato-grow- 
ing, well-nourished people, lesser 
mortality, still greater population) is 
logical, and though confessedly in- 
secure in some premises, is suasive 
and satisfying. 

This booklet is a worthy member of 
aseries whose aim is ‘‘to give a broad, 
vivid and informed survey of Irish life 
and culture .. .”’ It does. 

LEON O MORCHAIN 
Coldiste Mhuire, Gaillimh 


Mediatress of All Graces. Rev. Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. Dublin: Golden 
Eagle Books Ltd. Standard House. 
1958. Pp. 308. Price 21/-. 

We are living through a great Marian 
tenaissance after four centuries of 
stagnation outside the Catholic fold, 
and corresponding timidity and under- 
emphasis within. Ireland’s contribu- 
tion is more spectacular at the 
devotional than at the scholarly level 
—which is really what counts—but 
at the scholarly level at least two 
works by Irishmen, Monsignor Deery’s 
on Lourdes and Father O’Carroll’s, 
deserve honourable mention in even 
the most selective world surveys of 
recent Marian literature. 

For many of his twenty-seven 
chapters Father O’Carroll uses an 
invocation from the Litany as his 
tile, and explores it with theological 
insight and commentary that is always 
adult, sensitive, and unhackneyed. 
His chapters on Mother of Divine 
Grace and Queen of Angels are done 
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with especial thoroughness and 
acumen. The three central chapters: 
Mediatress of All Graces, Co-Redemp- 
tress, and Advocate and Dispenser, are 
extremely rewarding and constitute 
an outstanding contribution in English 
to this difficult and controversial area 
of dogmatic theology. In these chap- 
ters Father O’Carroll’s literary virtues 
-—his sound historical! sense, powers 
of synthesis, and magisterial blending 
of doctrine and devotion—are seen 
to best effect. Generally speaking his 
quotations from the Fathers are 
illuminating and apt, and never 
become as oppressively probative as 
the quotations in Saint Alphonsus 
Maria De Liguori’s The Glories of 
Mary. Only at one point, a crucia! 
one: his treatment of Mary’s media- 
tion (p. 158), does the patristic 
evidence appear unnecessarily thin. 
Although Father O’Carroll is well 
aware of the rules of convenience that 
govern the conclusions to be drawn 
by writers on Our Lady when the 
Church has not formally spoken, he 
makes an occasional daring statement 
on wider issues which is open to 
misunderstanding. For instance in his 
chapter on Our Lady and the Mass 
he says (p. 235): “If there were no 
Mass there would be no Church’, 
which could be taken to question the 
existence of the Church in Ireland in 
the Penal times, or in Red China or 
large parts of Latin America today. 
The remote preparation for this 
work has extended over twenty years, 
and the author’s wide reading and 
deep, prayerful reflection are every- 
where to be seen. The proximate 
preparation for the publisher, how- 
ever, and, even more obviously, the 
proof-reading appear to have been a 
trifle scamped. A_ bibliography is 
promised for the end but does not 
materialise; neither does a promised 
bibliographical note at the end of 
chapter thirteen. There are traces of 
an abandoned system of numbering 
the footnotes on page 288, and an 
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unidentified quotation on page 202. 
There are misspellings in Latin (pp. 
264 and 284) and in English (pp. 89 
and 184). The parts of the work written 
for some time have not been checked 
over with sufficient care. The definition 
of the Immaculate Conception is 
placed “‘within the last hundred years” 
on page 303. These are blemishes in a 
work which otherwise succeeds so 
well in realising the author’s purpose: 
“not a doctrinal thesis nor . . . merely 
a work of devotion but something 
intermediate which ... an educated 
Catholic would want to read’’. 

Priest readers will find in Father 
O’Carroll’s writing a combination of 
the best elements in the writings of 
two other illustrious members of the 
Holy Ghost Order, the late Fathers 
Leen and Kearney. The philosophical 
repose and luminous clarity of Leen 
are there (and even the philosopher’s 
weakness for an occasional discor- 
dancy like “‘obediential potentiality”’!) ; 
likewise the caritas of Kearney, the 
devotion to a central theme, the 
unfolding of the richness of a Scrip- 
tural text, and the insistence on the 
need for child-like simplicity and 
capacity for wonder. A practical aspect 
of the book for priests is that each 
chapter is sub-divided into sections of 
one or two pages, any one of which 
provides admirable material for an 
allocutio, a ferverino, or a private 
meditation. For this reader Father 
O’Carroll is rapidly establishing him- 
self as the most fluent, capable, and 
prolific priest writer in Ireland today. 

THOMAS HALTON 
Cavan 


Come, O Holy Ghost/ Father Adrian 
Lyons, O.F.M. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds, Ltd. Pp. 218. Price 
12/6 net. 

The Gift of God. Monsignor John T. 
McMahon, M.A., Ph.D. London 
and Melbourne: Burns and Oates. 
Pp. 175. Price 15/-. 

THESE two books are alike in being 
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primarily devotional rather than dog- 
matic. They are, however, complemen- 
tary to one another, and there is very 
little overlapping. 

Come, O Holy Ghost/ is written by 
a well-known retreat conductor and 
Spiritual Director of the Franciscan 
Third Order in Ireland. The first half 
of his book gives a general survey of 
the doctrine of the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, under twelve chapter 
headings, any one of which would 
make excellent subject-matter for a 
sermon. Difficult doctrines are pre- 
sented in a simple, brief and appealing 
way. The Seven Gifts are particularly 
well treated of. In the chapter “The 
Holy Ghost and Christ” a little more 
commentary on the Scriptural quota: 
tions might have been helpful. Also 
in a book on God the Sanctifier, one 
might have expected a fuller treatment 
of the sacraments. 

The latter half is given over to a 
collection of about forty prayers to 
the Holy Ghost—prayers for the Seven 
Gifts and the Twelve Fruits, for 
parents, children, the sick, against 
various temptations, the prayers of 
several saints and four novenas. This 
half also contains a series of quotations 
from the writings of the saints, and 
fifteen meditations, each on a passage 
from the Encyclical Letter, Divinum 
of Pope Leo XIII. 

It would be hard to improve on 
this as a manual of devotion. It is 
suitable for laity and religious alike. 


Monsignor McMahon begins The 
Gift of God by quoting what Pius XII 
said to students of the University of 
Vienna, “there is today among the 
faithful a religious will, a spiritual 
force, and a sacramental life of an 
intensity never before reached’. It is 
in order to lead more to that greater 
degree of union with God that he has 
written the present book. In it there 
is much that is discursive, much that 
has only a very tenuous connection 
with the Holy Ghost, but throughout 
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there is an impelling earnestness and 
enthusiasm which makes the book the 
easiest Of reading—an excellent thing 
in spiritual literature. It is nothing, if 
not practical. The author shows how 
devotion to the Holy Spirit can be 
practised in a hundred different ways, 
notably through an increased par- 
ticipation in the Church’s liturgy and 
public prayer. Two chapters struck the 
reviewer as being outstanding, one on 
the cultivation of a spirit of prayer, 
entitled ‘“‘A Morning Offering’, the 
other entitled ‘“‘The Holy Spirit and 
His Priests’’. 

The Gift of God is a book well fitted 
to remedy the general lack of devotion 
to the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity. 

It is a pity that the price should be 
rather high for a book of its size. 

DESMOND MULLAN 
Clonmany, County Donegal 


Irisleabhar Muighe Nuadhat, 1958 
(Eagran Iubhaile 1898-1958)—arna 
chur amach ag Cuallacht Chuilm 
Cille, Mannat. Leath. xiv, 134. 3/-. 

Le fada ba ghnath irisi Gaeilge a 

mheas ar an teangain bhi iontu. Le 

cipla bliain anois ta irisi ar fail gur 


féidir a meas ar an abhar ata iontu, 
agus orthusan ta IRISLEABHAR MUIGHE 
Nuapnat. San uimhir seo gheofar léar 
eolais fan iomad rudai. Is iontach ar 
fad éagsulacht na saothraithe ach san 
am chéanna td aontacht ag rith frid 
an leabhar. Feallsinacht na Cuallachta 
an aontacht sin. 

Molaim go mor na haisti seo leanas: 
“Saunders Lewis” le Diarmuid O 
Laoghaire, S.I.; “‘Deorafocht Cholm- 
cille”’ leis an tAthar Colmcille, O.C.R.; 
cur sfos Shedin Salters ar an Franco- 
Britannique; saothar PhAdraig i Ghal- 
lachair ar Altdiri Aifrinn; aiste Chathail 
f Ghibealldin, O.F.M. ar na Misinéiri 
Eireannacha in Albain; agus cuntas 
Phartholdin { Dhonnchadha, C.S.Sp. 
ar Fribourg. Mic-léinn Mhdnuat a 
fhoilsionn an tlIrisleabhar agus is 
ionmholta feabhas na naisti a scriobh- 
ann na mic-léinn féin. Ar an chlidach 
foilsionn siad aer-phictiiir bhrea den 
choldiste—“‘le mothu buiochais ar son 
na hionspioraide reasuntaithe a bheir 
si duinn’’. Is fii do ghach sagart 
Eireannach an tlrisleabhar seo a 
fhail agus a Iéamh. 

PEADAR MacDOINNLEIBHE 
Inis Ceithlinn 


Shorter Notices 


La croix au cour de notre vie (Mgr. 
Louis Soubigon, Lethielleux, 100 
francs) is a series of brief meditations 
on the Stations. Modern in their 
appeal, moving and biblical. Full of 
spiritual nourishment and well worth 
translating into English. 

Sainte Bernadette raconte les appari- 
tions (Lethielleux, 285 francs, de luxe 
450 francs) presents the pith of the 
story in Bernadette’s words, edited by 
Abbé Laurentin. Most attractively 
presented with twenty-eight photo- 
graphs in heliogravure. 

A recent number of the well known 
medico-pastoral quarterly Cahiers 


Laennec (Lethielleux, 56 pages, 300 
francs) was devoted to the problem 
whether there is an obligation to 
inform the sick of their condition 
(‘‘Doit-on dire la verité aux malades ?’’). 
A surgeon and a physician, a lawyer 
and a priest (Father Starck, S.J.), 
experts on different aspects of the 
problem, contribute to this important 
symposium. 

From a non-profit group in Aus- 
tralia with sensible ideas about 
promoting the liturgy among the 
people have come interesting pam- 
phlets. I like especially their efforts to 
work through the devotions which are 
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popular and deeply set in the affections 
of the people. Two pamphlets on the 
Holy Hour (Watching With Christ, 
12 Holy Hours, and Holy Hour) give 
numerous hints and suggestions for 
participation, offer many good prayers 
of biblical inspiration. Warmly recom- 
mended. Address: Living Parish Series, 
Box 196. P.O., North Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. 

From Pastoral Publications (Saint 
Edward’s College, Ware, Herts, Eng- 
land) comes an attractive folder 
(9}” x 5”) Return to the Church with 
the text of the ceremony of return, 
that is of the reception of a convert, 
and very apposite comment. With 
explanations in red, numerous photo- 
graphic illustrations to fix and iden- 
tify the moments of the ceremony, 
this is a most helpful guide, combining 
doctrinal acumen, sound pedagogy 
and good taste in presentation. Price 
1/-. Reduction for quantities. 

Mgr. Robert Sherry of Cincinnati, 
who has contributed much to the 
success of the recent North American 
Liturgical Congress in that city, has 
reprinted from the CATHOLIC TELE- 
GRAPH REGISTER a Clear and forceful 
explanation for the layman of Your 
Part in the Mass (Liturgical Press, 
30 pp.). 


The Year Made Holy (Monsignor 
Matthias Premm. The Mercier Press. 
Pp. 198, 15/-) consists of meditations 
on liturgical homilies on the Sundays 
and holidays of obligations. The 
author finds a single theme running 
through the proper of the Mass which 
he expounds and ponders briefly and 
with penetration and warmth. The 
meditations never say more than is 
necessary. What is especially helpful, 
the author carries the thought of the 
proper into the action of the Mass 
and relates it to the Consecration and 
Communion, thus showing how the 
two great divisions of the Mass 
illuminate and complement each other, 
the table of the word and the table of 
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the Body of the Lord. Warmly 
recommended. 

To read Abbé Pierre’s collection of 
television talks and sermons, Man Is 
Your Brother (135 pp., Chapman, 
10/6) is to feel sharply the misery of 
the world. Two-thirds of mankind 
never eat a square meal, two-thirds 
are never in real health . . . more than 
half have not a proper roof over their 
heads. Abbé Pierre can never forget 
these things and his passionate con- 
viction of our responsibility comes 
through even in the script of these 
talks although now deprived of the 
vibrancy of his personality. Four 
things he stresses: face the facts, 
self-denial, the gift of ourselves and 
the gift of our money. “The times we 
are living in summon the world to a 
great penance. But the summons is 
addressed in the first place to Chris- 
tians, to the white man, to Western 
man, to the spoiled child of the 
Northern hemisphere, whom every- 
thing has conspired to shower with 
privileges. The summons is a sum- 
mons to face the facts, to deny 
ourselves, to dedicate ourselves, to be 
there with all those who are suffering. 
The summons is a summons to all 
the young people who find life 
insipid, not because they are incap- 
able of sacrifices, but because they 
have time on their hands and want 
to dedicate themselves to a great 
mission. God is calling all those who 
have eyes to see to follow Him in 
what may be the greatest mission of 
History”. 

Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography 
(edited by H. H. Rowley. Falcon’s 
Wing Press, Colorado. 1958. 804 p.p. 
$7.50). This is a book for the student 
of Sacred Scripture rather than for 
the ordinary reader. It provides an 
annotated book-list compiled by the 
Society for Old Testament Study 
between 1945 and 1956 under the 
editorship of Professor Rowley of 
Manchester University. It is, in effect, 
a collection of brief reviews of all the 
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worthwhile books published on the 


Old Testament during that period. 
The presence on the panel of experts PLUSCARDEN 
of Mgr. Barton, the well-known 
English biblical scholar, who has P R I O R y 
reviewed the Catholic publications, 
is a guarantee that the Catholic 
student can use this book with con- ELGIN MOR AY 
fidence. Though it must be regarded 


as beyond the financial resources of SCOTL AND 


most students, it can be recom- 
mended for Scripture libraries where 
it will stand as a useful work of 
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Designs and Estimates 
from the Cellarer. 
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The Canon of the Mass. A Study of the Canon with a new translation by 
Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. Price 4d. (post paid 6d.) “The whole render- 
ing is full of dignity and beauty”—Father Clifford Howell, S.J., in THE 
CATHOLIC HERALD. 


The Marriage Liturgy. By Father Donal O’Sullivan, S.J. Price 6d. (post 
paid 8d.), reduction for quantities. A reader writes: “What he has 
written . . . is certainly a small classic. I hope your publication of it 
as a pamphlet will ensure for it a very wide circulation.” 


The Church and the Sick. By Dermot Maclvor. Price 6d. (post paid 8d.), 
reduction for quantities. The loving care of the Church for the sick as 
revealed in the rich treasures she has stored for them in her Ritual will 
surprise and delight the reader. 


The Church and the Emigrant. Reprint of April 1958 symposium. (1/6, 


post paid 1/8). “The issue on ‘The Emigrant’ was tremendously im- 
portant”—Bryan MacMahon. 


Write: The Secretary, “The Furrow,” Maynooth, Ireland. 
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SPECIAL ISSUES 


The following is the complete list of special issues which appeared 
since publication commenced in February 1950. Titles marked with®™ 


an asterisk are out of print. 


Irish Catholics in Britain* Church Unity 

The Assumption Saint Patrick* 
Preaching“ The Lord’s Day 

Our Religious Monuments* The Easter Liturgy 
Vocations * Marriage* 

Preaching Today | Wales 

The Parish Hall The Boarding School* 
The Layman* Enclosed Retreats* 

The Irish in Britain* Baptism 

The Place of the Classics Pius Xil 

America® Sacred Art 

The Liturgy The Liturgy and Death’ 
Church Architecture Today* The Church and the Emigrant 


The Eucharist 


from 


The Secretary, THE FURROW, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
Ireland. 
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